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NOVA SCOTIA INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION BUILDING. 

We give below a representation of the edifice and grounds ap- 
propriated for the first exhibition of the products and industry of 
Nova Scotia at Halifax. The great London Exhibition in the 
famous Crystal Palace has proved the parent of many like lauda- 
ble designs in the old and new world. The New York enterprise 
was the pioneer in this country, and bids fair to be followed by 
others. This referred to herewith is the first among the British 
colonies, and one that promises to be eminently successful in all 
respects, and embraces among its officers the first and foremost 
men of the province. Chief Justice Haliburton acting as presi- 
dent. The excellent moral effects of such enterprises are beyond 
question, giving impetus to art, science and mechanics, and pro- 
moting commerce and intelligence. The Halifax Exhibition wiil 


draw visitors from all portions of the Northern States, as well as 
from the various English possessions on this continent, a fact 
which the artist has endeavored to illustrate by the mixed nation- 
ality introduced into the picture which is here presented to the 
reader. The building, although not originally designed for this 
purpose, is admirably adapted for the object, being centrally situ- 
ated, spacious in its internal divisions and bold in its architectural 
designs without. It is almost needless for us to refer particularly 
to the city of Halifax ; as the capital of Nova Scotia it is univer- 
sally known. Its population is in the neighborhood of twenty- 
five thousand, exclusive of government troops, of which, until 
lately, there have been considerable numbers here. The harbor, 


' from which the city rises on the east side in a gradual slope, is one 


of the finest on this continent, and it has a constantly growing 
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and thrifty commerce. The streets are generally broad ; the prin- 
cipal, which runs next the harbor, is well paved, and most of the 
others are macadamized. The appearance of Halifax from the 
water, or from the opposite shore, is prepossessing and animated. 
The front of the town is lined with wharves, alongside which ves- 


| sels of all sizes, and variously rigged, are incessantly loading or 


discharging their cargoes. Warchouses rise over the wharves, as 
well as in different parts of the town; and dwelling-houses and 
public buildings rear their heads over each other as they stretch 
along and up the sides of the hill. Spires of different churches, 
the building above the town in which the town clock is fixed, a 


rotunda-built church, the signal posts on Citadel Hill, the differ- 


| ent batteries, the variety of style in which the houses are built, 


etc., are objects which strike mot forcibly on the view of strangers. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


AURORA: 


THE SHARPSHOOTERS’ SCOUT. 


A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


» BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER V. 
RECOGNITIONS AND REVELATIONS. 


God made the country, and man made the town.— Cowper. 
Beware of jealousy ! 

It is the green-eyed monster, which doth make 

The meat it feeds on.— Shakspeare. 


Meanwai ze, Rupert Loudon had sped far on his way, dashing 
along at a round trot, his buoyant spirit and elastic nerves rejoic- 
ing in his escape. Following the trail, which was tolerably dis- 
tinct, he at last reached a small clearing, where high stumps 
raised their charred ends among the light green corn. In the 
centre of this cultivated spot was a small log cabin, less remark- 
able for its appearance than for the air of substantial comfort 
around it. Its log walls were carefully whitewashed, and a luxu- 
riant clematis was trained over the front of a rustic porch, giving 
the house a more comfortable look than is usually found in the 
forest. A range of log stables near by was larger than the house ; 
and an orchard, thickly dotted with fruit, was well calculated to 
keep off the keen blasts from the mountains, which rose gray and 
gloomy close at hand. 

Rupert’s approach was heralded by a brace of large mastiffs, 
who seemed determined to prevent his dismounting when he 
stopped his horse, by a hostile display of long teeth, and short, 
angry growls. While the traveller was debating in his mind 
their probable courage, the house door was opened, and the dogs 
were spoken to by a woman who came out. She was a buxom, 
country dame, wearing a homespun “short-gown” over a white 
dimity skirt, with long gold car-rings, and a string of beads of the 
same precious metal around her neck. 

“Down, Dash! Be quiet, Ponto!” she exclaimed, as she ap- 
proached the fence, eyeing Rupert with a sort of searching inquis- 
itiveness. ‘ What do you wish, sir?” she asked, when she reached 
the gate at the roadside. 

“T should like some breakfast for myself, and food for my horse.” 

“ Ah,” said she, with evident dissatisfaction ; “is that all ?” 

“When one is hungry, and has a tired horse,” said Rupert, 
“ that is a good deal.” 

“Tam sorry, sir, but my husband is away, and in these times 
he has told me to receive no one.” Then, as if to show that she 
was not unprotected, she called the dogs, who came and sat by 
her side, as if understanding that their services might be needed. 

“So am I sorry,” answered Rupert. “ How far is it to the 
next house, madam ?”’ 

“Which house, sir? The trail forks just beyond the clearing, 
at the church, and there is a house on each trail.” Then, with 
another inquisitive glance, she asked, “Who might you wish to 
see 

For the first time, Aurora’s direction flashed upon Rupert’s 
mind, and he replied, “‘I am making some inquiries about Ogle- 
thorpe !” 

“, that changes the matter! I thought, sir, you were the new 
officer they expect ; but in these times a body can’t be too careful. 
*Light, sir, hitch your horse and come in. I’ll send some one to 
look after him. Never mind the dogs, sir—they know who’s a 
friend.” 

Dismounting, Rupert traversed the little garden, where bloomed 
a rich profusion of flowers, and was met on the porch by a negro 
girl, bringing a bow! of clear water, with a snow-white napkin. 

“Set it down, Emeline!” said the mistress of the house. 
“Take a wash, sir, and sit down here in the shade, while I have 
some dinner made ready. You’re right welcome, here, I tell ye, 
and the boys at the camp will be mighty glad to hear you are so 
near.” 

“ Will intelligence of my arrival be conveyed to them ?” 

“O, they’ll know it in half an hour. Listen!” 

The only sound that met Rupert’s cars was a prolonged, shrill 
cry, apparently coming from the stable. 

“Ts that a bird or a human being ?” he asked. 

“ Listen !” 

In a moment or two the same cry was repeated from the recesses 
of the forest, and then appeared the negro girl, who had brought 
the water, saying : 

“Dey’ve answered, missus.” 

“You see it’s human, major. But you outlandish gentlemen 
aint used to our backwoods mails any more than the Yankees are. 
Mr. Danforth often says that he never heard any of these forest 
signals until he came South.” 

“ And who is Mr. Danforth, madam ?” 

“ Who *—why, he’s my husband, sir. You saw him at the 
‘ Stronghold’ the other night.” 

“O,ho! He is a gold hunter, is he not ?” 

“He is somewhat interested in gold-digging, sir, but perhaps 
not as much so as Mr. Maxwell believes. At any rate, he is 
posted up as to what is going on at the ‘Stronghold.’ But I must 
go to the kitchen.” 

Here was another link in the chain of mystery encircling Aurora, 
and Rupert sat down to gaze at the beautiful landscape before 
him, while he called forth the image of his preserver from his 


heart-garner. The scene was one of those in which the imagina- 
tive find pleasure—a frame-work for every caprice of the wander- 
ing fancy to aid in transforming into a picture, bright as the sky 
above, enduring as the mountains, continuous as the forest all 
around. The green boughs of the orchard immediately around 
the house were swaying in the breeze, bees were merrily humming 
through the rose-bushes, and the sweet scent of flowers came 
stealing gratefully along from a gay parterre. Nature appeared 
to repose, clothing her varied features with the spell of a blessed 
silence—a silence full of happiness, and hope, and fear, 


Yes, and Rupert, too, was happy and hopeful, as the bright 
flowerets of love gradually unfolded their enchanting petals in 
those treasured recollections of Aurora, which shone like spring 
sunlight into his very soul. Hitherto, his happiness had been 
centered in the glories of his profession. Drinking in the classic 
pages of Polybius and Tacitus, he had heard in imagination the 
war-cry of the Greeks on the plains of Marathon, and at the Pass 
of Thermopyle ; and the shouts of the Roman legionaries at Zana 


and Cannea—at Pharsalia and Philippi. The domestic wars of 
England, the thirty years’ struggle in Germany, and the fierce 
combats between France and Spain, were to him familiar topics. 
Studying the movements which had secured victory, and the 
causes which had invited defeat, his every thought had been of 
arms and honor, while at the far extremity of the long vista of 
time, he had only seen a laurel wreath. But now the leaf was 
turned, and on the new page was one object—Aurora! The tones 
of her voice yet echoed in his heart like the soft touch of summer 
wind playing over harp-strings; and in vain did he occasionally 
endeavor to plan some way of soon seeing her again. Honor and 
fame had now lost their charms, and they were lost over his new- 
born passion, as the summer wave is dashed into spray over the 
ocean rock. How enchanting is the world of reverie, where mate- 
rials are so plastic and triumphs are so easy !—when man scems 
to be endowed with the godlike privilege of creation, and his 
thoughts take effect without an effort, passing from the creative 
mind into the created art. Alas, that there must be an awakening 
to all su¢h day-dreams ! 

“ Walk into dinner, major,” said Mrs. Danforth—and this just 
as Rupert was, in his imagination, winning Aurora’s consent to 
their union. ‘ Coming,” he responded, but in so startled a tone, 
that the good dame herself became somewhat flurried. Ere he 
crossed the threshold, however, her guest had recovered his habit- 
ual calmness, and was besides softened into real life by the neat 
repast so invitingly spread before him. 

The room was a picture of neatness. A pure coat of whitewash 
covered the log-walls and rough ceiling, while the clean sanded 
floor needed no carpet to hide stains of slovenliness. In one cor- 
ner was a large corner-cupboard, filled with bright pewter platters, 
a goodly quantity of china, and an antique silver teapot. Oppo- 
site, a high clock ticked away in its well-rubbed case of walnut 
wood, and on other portions of the wall hung framed prints, highly 
colored. But the crowning glory of the room was a huge square 
fire-place, filled with asparagus boughs, and crowned by a mantel- 
shelf, upon which glittered a pair of well scoured brass candle- 
sticks, flanking a small mirror. Over this were wooden hooks, 
evidently intended for a musket; but they, were now vacant, nor 
were powder-horn or bullet-pouch to be seen hanging from a small 
pair of antlers, their accustomed place. The table, laid with a 
homespun cloth, was bountifully spread with rural fare, while the 
attendant Emeline, waving a fly-brush, stood with her capa- 
cious ivories widely extended, as if to entrap the hungry insects. 

Not having eaten since the evening previous, Rupert made a 
furious onslaught upon ham, eggs, hominy and corn-cake, to the 
great satisfaction of Mrs. Danforth, who considered her culinary 
skill highly complimented. Just as he was about concluding, the 
sable fly-catcher said : 

“ Dar’s de owl, missus !” 

“ Answer it, gal!” And the Ethiopian, dropping her fly-brush, 
vanished. 

In a moment there was a vigorous “ to-whit-to-who!” heard 
from the rear of the house, and before it had ceased to echo, a 
heavy tread was heard upon the porch, and a bulky figure stood 
at the doorway. 

“Why, Bill Lydston, is that you?” said Mrs. Danforth, rising 
to greet the stranger. 

“No one else,” was the reply. 

“Well, you are just in time to cat something. But, dear me, 
here’s Major Loudon !” 

“Welcome to the mountains, major. Permit me to further 
introduce myself as the adjutant of the sharpshooters, to whom I 
hope to-morrow to introduce their commander.” 

Rupert was delighted at this announcement, for the defection of 
Mr. Maxwell had led him to fear that his entire command might 
falter. Nor was he less pleased at the appearance of his future 
subaltern, who was a young man of his own age, though his sternly 
compressed lips and lofty brow, marked with thought-furrows, 
made him look thirty or past to a casual observer. Muscular and 
tall, his person betokened a physical power second only to his 
intellectual strength, while his dark eyes lay crouched like tigers 
beneath their rugged, overhanging brows. . He wore a deerskin 
hunting-shirt, with a cap and leggins of the same material, orna- 
mented in the Indian style, with porcupine quills. A pouch hung 
over his shoulder, and in his hand he carried a long, rude-looking 
rifle, a long knife in his waist sash completing his equipment—the 
customary outfit of a frontiersman. 

“So there is no lack hereabouts of devotion to the popular 
cause ?” inquired Rupert, after a cordial grasp had been inter- 
changed. 

“You wont think so to-morrow, major, when you visit our 
camp. I tell ye what, sir, we aint quite equal to some of the old 


country regulars; but when we can draw a bead upon the red- 
coats, you'll find the sharpshooters some.” 

“But has not Mr. Maxwell’s lukewarmness had a bad effect 
upon you ?” 

“Not a bit of it, sir. Besides, Miss ’Rora is worth,a dozen of 
the old man, and she’s with us.” 

“Do you know, though, that there is a British officer there, 
bound on the same errand which brought me here, excepting that 
he wishes men to serve under the Hanoverian king, instead of the 
continental congress ?” 


“T know that. But that’s the very best card, major, that could 
have been played. It throws the game right into your hands— 
high, low, Jack and Old Maxwell.” 

Rupert was somewhat astonished, and Mrs. Danforth took ad- 
vantage of a pause in the conversation to press the adjutant to sit 
down to the table, which he appeared nothing loth to do. When 
he had, in his turn, done justice to the bountiful repast, the hostess 
produced some excellent cigars of home manufacture, which each 


of the young men accepted. Lighting the enticing weed, they 
went out on the piazza, where they paced to and fro, discussing 
military affairs in a cloud of smoke. 

As the young officer learned the strength of his command, the 
former service which many of them had seen, and the alacrity 
with which they had left their homes to enter the “ continental 
line,” proud thoughts again swelled his breast. The afternoon, 
meanwhile, had wasted away, when the adjutant suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

“By the panthers, the sun is almost down! I must be off.” 

“ And where, if I may ask ?” 

“To meet the greatest girl in all Georgia, major. Never fear. 
I'll be back by bedtime, and early in the morning will start for 
camp.” “Then taking his rifle, which he threw into the hollow of 
his left arm, keeping his right hand on the lock, the gallant young 
officer strode off, erect as one of the tall pines around him. 


Unconsciously, and deeply plunged in moody thought, Rupert 
took another path, which he followed until the moon began to 
steal through the tall pines, casting a chequered light upon the 
verdant carpet. When he first set out, he thought of the force he 
was to command, ambition stirring his blood as the sound of a 
trumpet. But to one who loves, a forest stroll at twilight soon 
leads every thought to the object of affection. Imagination fills 
the scene with additional beauty, peoples the stars with beings 
whose existence is love, and removes every obstacle ‘that can bo 
conjured up. At length, the path reached a roadway, and he was 
about to return, when the sound of voices and of a horse’s hoofs 
met his ear. 

Rupert was no coward, although it would not, just then, have 
been very pleasant for him to have fallen into the hands of any 
straggling party of tories. He consequently stepped behind a 
clump of thick bushes near by, where he remained perfectly quiet, 
determined to see who the comers might be. 

The moon was now high in the heavens, and by the clear light 
Rupert soon saw two persons slowly approaching. One was on 
foot, nor was it possible to mistake the pedestrian’s form, for 
Adjutant Lydston was no common man. His companion, who 
rode a spirited bay horse, was a lady dressed in the homespun 
riding-garb generally worn at that time. She was speaking as 
they approached his place of concealment; and no sooner did 
Rupert recognize her voice than he experienced such a conflict of 
feelings as he had never felt before. 

Could it be? Was it indeed Aurora Maxwell? Had she, 
whom he believed to be spotless as unsunned snow, come on 
horseback to meet a rude soldier? Was she, the modest beauty 
who had first attracted his love, the object of Lydston’s idle boast ? 
He felt sick at heart, and the more especially as he had been edu- 
cated in Europe, where an unmarried lady never meets a gentle- 
man, even her affianced lover, unattended. A few moments before 
he would have given every object he possessed to have met her, 
to pour into her ears his new-born passions, with the enthusiastic 
eloquence of a fresh heart. Now, those desires were blasted as if 
by a sudden flash of lightning—nay, he soon found that the foun- 
dation of his hopes was worse than sand. Approaching the spot 
where he stood breathless, they halted at the pathway, and Rupert 
was forced to hear their conversation. 

“To which I never can consent,” remarked Aurora, and her 
voice yet exercised its magical influence over the listener. 

“ But why care a straw for such a popinjay ?” replied Lydston, 
who evidently had made some proposition not over-acceptable. 
“T’m sure I’ve often heard you laugh at these city chaps, and 
now to think you stand up so for one.” 

Rupert stood as if paralyzed. Was Lydston rebuking her for 
the interest which she had manifested in him ? 

“ Be patient, Mr. Adjutant,” said she, “and rest assured that 
my opinions are not one whit changed. But remember, also, that 
the ‘Stronghold’ is my home; any stain upon its hospitality 
would remain as a stain upon my good name, and—” 

“ And upon your Scotch bridegroom when he comes to take 
possession of the ‘ Stronghold’ and its mistress.” 

“ Never !’’—and as Aurora spoke, Rupert felt a glacier-like chill 
steal over his frame. ‘Never! And by way of punishing you, 
Mr. Adjutant, for this saucy speech, I shall now leave you.” 
Before either of her auditors, visible and invisible, could recover 
from their surprise, she had given her horse a smart stroke with 
her riding-whip, and the noble animal had carried her far from 
them. 

Lydston stood gazing after her for a moment, and exclaimed : 
«Plague take her Scotch lover! Iwish I had him and Cornwallis 
yoked together, and could drive them into the basin of Tuccoa 
Falls.” Then, with a shrug of his shoulders, he took the pathway 
along which Rupert had come, and started for Danforth’s house, 
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whistling a camp air then very popular among the continentals. 
It had been composed in derision of them by a British officer ; and 
at first every tory had echoed the satirical verses, of which Dan- 
forth had given the inhabitants of the ‘ Stronghold’ a sample that 
same morning. But since the continentals had adopted the air, 
and had played it whenever their opponents were forced to lay 
down their arms in token of surrender, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle ”’ found 
a ready echo in every American heart. 

Rupert soon followed him, although when he approached the 


house, he turned into the woods, and came up as if he had been 
walking in another direction. Rather to his disgust, he found 
Lydston pacing the porch, enjoying a cigar. 

“Why, my dear major,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I feared that you had 
been seized by some stray party of tories, and that wo should 
have to fight for you ere you took command. Even Emeline, 
that most sagacious of young Ethiopians, was unable to say when, 
how, or which way you went.” 

There was something so frank in the young man’s tones, that 
he could not refrain from cordially grasping the offered hand, and 
replying : 

“T went out upon a stroll, and was so delighted with the moon- 
light, that I rather lost my way. These forests have a charm for 
me.” 

“Ts’pose so. Yet we only look at them as occupying ground 
able to grow good corn or tobacco. In your native land, though, 
I believe there are no such woods and mountains as these ¢” 

“Nay,” replied Rupert, the color mantling his cheeks as he 
drew himself up with a somewhat defiant air, “my native land is 
noted for her hills and her dales—her rocky glens and her forest- 
encircled lakes.” 

“Well, you ought to know, major; but when at school, I was 
taught to regard France as a level country, with large vineyards 
and—” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Rupert, rather surprised, “I am not a 
native of France.” 

“Not a native of France ?” 

“NotI! Iwas educated in France, but am a native of Scot- 
land.” 

“ You—of Scotland !” 

“Yes, and why ?” 

“Nothing, nothing. Only a particular friend of mine has a 
woeful prejudice against the ‘land of cakes,’ as they call it; and 
only this very evening I was abusing one of its sons.” 

Rupert breathed easier, for it was evident that he could not have 
been the denounced co-patriot. 

“ Are there many Scotchmen in this vicinity ?” he inquired, in 
as careless a tone as possible. 

“Not very many hereabouts, major. Over in the Carolinas 
there’s a right smart chance of them, but ’Squire Maxwell is the 
only one around in this neighborhood.” Then, after another puff 
at his cigar, he continued: “ You’ll find one in the sharpshooters 
—a young scamp of a trumpeter, who I rather suspect has deserted 
from the regulars. He is a good musician, but we find it hard to 
make him keep his horse clean; and when he has to attend to 
yours as well, I fear he will have to be treated to a dose or two of 
stirrup-leather. But it is getting late, so let us go to our nests. 
Mrs. Danforth has gone to sleep long ago, for we are to have an 
early breakfast.” 

On reaching their neat chamber, each began to divest himself 
of his apparel, and soon Lydston, on taking off his hunting-shirt, 
pointed triumphantly to a knot of plaided ribbon pinned to the left 
breast of his waistcoat, saying : 

“There, if you are a Scotchman, major, can you recognize the 
plaid of this ribbon ?” 

How Rupert regretted ever having studied his nation’s apparel, 
for he too plainly recognized the Maxwell plaid—nay, he had seen 
a bow of the same material, perchance the very same, on Aurora’s 
dress. But he thought best to affect a total indifference, although 
he envied Lydston, as he reverentially kissed the silken token 
before depositing it beneath his pillow. 

Rupert retired to bed, but not to sleep, for there were several 
strange events of recent occurrence to occupy his thoughts. 
Many were his unavailing attempts to find some clue to the con- 
duct of Aurora, but at length, somewhat the more bewildered 
with his cogitations, he fell asleep. Need it be added, that his 
dreams were more fantastic than his waking thoughts. 

“ Rouse up, major !”” was the hearty ery of Lydston at sunrise. 
“ We have a ride before us, and Mrs. Danforth has announced 
breakfast.” Half an hour more, and the young men were gaily 
riding to the quarters of the sharpshooters. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE RENDEZVOUS OF FREEDOM’S SONS. 


Now the bumper-pledge drain—for ourselves let it flow! 
May no arm the bright link of brotherhood sever ; 
With a heart for each friend, and a blade for each foe, 
Front face !—to the board and the battle forever.— Sprague. 


Is there a crime 
Beneath the roof of heaven that stains the soul 
Of man with more infernal hue than damned 
Assassination.— Cibber. 

Tue sharpshooters! When the future historian of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle shall attempt to analyze the origins of the various 
classes of citizens who took up arms in defence of their liberties, 
it will be a hard matter to decide whether Celtic, or Saxon, or 
Indian blood was predominant in the veins of these hardy back- 
woodsmen. Scenery, like locality, goes some length in the forma- 
tion of human character, and these hardy pioneers, reared among 
rugged hills, naturally acquired a wildness of moral temperament 
from the savage wilds around them. They regarded the refino- 


ments of civilization with contempt, but every man owned a good 
rifle, which he could use with death-dealing accuracy. The unde- 
fined nature of their territorial possessions, their implacable hos- 
tility to all laws, and their neighborhood to the revengeful Chero- 
kees, were calculated to foster martial spirit. No alarm, however 
sudden or unexpected, could find them unprepared for prompt 
action. Indeed, their whole lives had been so much preparation 
for that free development of strength, action and endurance, so 
desirable for a corps destined to harass the regularly disciplined 


warriors of the crown. 

The rendezvous of this Spartan band was in the heart of a for- 
est, which was filled up with underbrush to such an extent that it 
was impervious to man or beast, save through a narrow trail. 
Even this led over a swamp in such a circuitous route that none 
but the initiated could find the stepping-stones. Those, however, 
who could enter the maze were somewhat astonished (as Rupert 
Loudon was) to find in the wood an open area. It had originally 
been used by the Cherokees as a cornfield, and was now covered 
with a grassy carpet, forming a fine parade ground. 

At the edge of the field which Rupert first approached, was the 
commissariat of the force which he was destined to command. A 
huge wood fire burned smoulderingly in the bright daylight, and 
was surrounded by the negroes, who had followed their masters 
to camp, busily engaged in preparing the noontide dinner. One 
was turning a wooden spit, resting upon two forked sticks driven 
into the ground before the fire, and sustaining two savory haunches 
of venison. Another sable epicurean was baking corn-bread in thin 
cakes upon boards, kept at that exact distance from the hot coals, 
which made them crispy without burning them into carbon. Nor 
were two others less diligently employed in slicing potatoes into a 
large kettle, while a quantity of okra vines and onion skins around 
their feet afforded sure proof that a regal “gumbo soup ”—the 
Southern rival of chowder—was being prepared. 

On the opposite side of the field was a row of rude huts, formed of 
saplings set up in the ground at such an angle that their tops met. 
They were interwoven with young birches, and then so covered 
with small boughs as to shed rain like a roof. In some of these 
men lay asleep on beds of hemlock boughs, or sat busily engaged 
in cleaning their rifles. But the larger portion of the ferce was 
congregated around a huge stump at one side of the field, watch- 
ing the exciting game of “faro,” in which a few were deeply 
engaged. 

They were, generally speaking, a spare and sinewy set, without 
an ounce of superfluous flesh, but with muscles like iron, and limbs 
as elastic as stecl. No razor had polluted a few of the weather- 
bronzed countenances, yet there was not one upon which contempt 
of danger and reckless daring was not legibly written. But while 
almost every form might have been cited as an example of the 
highest perfection of hardiness to which the human frame can be 
brought by endurance of hardship, the costumes were anything 
but uniform or elegant. 

Their caps were of martin-skins, with the tails of the animals 
hanging behind, and at the left side of each one was a buck-tail, 
worn as a plume. Blue linsey-woolsey hunting-shirts, of various 


Shades as well as patterns, were belted around the waists of the 


wearers with wampum girdles, and some were gaily decked with 
fringe, or with Indian embroidery. Deerskin leggins and mocca- 
sons were worn by all, while from nearly every left shoulder a 
green cord crossed the body, sustaining a powder-horn, so thinly 
scraped down as to betray the amount of its contents. Many had 
chargers, neatly carved out of the tooth of some wild animal, at- 
tached to their powder-horns ; others wore the rich Indian pouches, 
daintily embroidered in bead-work. One old hunter carried a 
glittering tomahawk in his belt—a trophy taken from a Creck 
Indian, whom he had killed in a desperate encounter. 

“ Boys !” shouted Adjutant Lydston, as they approached the 
card-players, “ Attention! Here’s Major Rupert Loudon, our 
commander !”” 

In an instant every occupation was suspended, and the new 
leader was surrounded by his entire foree—officers, privates and 
musicians, each anxious to have a glance at him. Foremost in 
the throng was an old hunter, who acted as orderly sergeant to 
one of the companies, and now gazed at the major with deliberate 
curiosity, while his comrades seemed waiting his verdict. <At 
last his survey was apparently finished. Advancing, he proffered 
a drinking-flask, saying : 

“ We’re right glad to see you, major, for we begun to be afeard 
you’d gin out like some of these milk-and-water whigs. You'll 
find us a rough set, quick on trigger, but true as steel. Will you 
take a drink ?” 

Before saying a word in reply, Rupert took the flask (which he 
found was nearly empty), and holding it at arm’s length above 
his head, he so poised it that the fiery contents slowly trickled 
into his mouth, as if he wished to make the pleasure of the draught 
as prolonged as possible. Then, with a satisfied smack of the 
lips, he returned the flask to its owner, coolly remarking : 

“T never thank any one for liquor until I have tasted it. Yours, 
sergeant, is the genuine peach-bloom, and I hope it’s not the last 
you'll offer me, while we do duty together.” 

“ Whoo-o0-p!”” shouted the sergeant, whose honest heart was 
completely won by this unexpected cordiality. ‘“ He’s one of us, 
boys, if he does wear store-cloth. None of your stuck-uppers, but 
able to drink with a fellow, if he has a right to order him about. 
Now, boys, three cheers for the major !”” 

The old man’s will was law among the sharpshooters, so all 
joined in hearty cheers, and then there were cries of “Speech! 
Speech !” 

“ Fellow soldiers!” commenced Rupert, but Adjutant Lydston 
interrupted him : 

“ Come to the stump, major, so that we can see while we listen.” 


Tu a few moments, Rupert had ascended a primitive rostrum, 
the remains of a giant tree, and resumed his remarks : 

“ Fellow soldiers! It is not my intention to make a speech, . 
but I must express my thanks for this cordial reception. After 
our first engagement, you will be able to judge of my ability to 
command, and I will be able to judge of your willingness to sub- 
mit to discipline. Now I wish to shake hands with every one of 
you, and then we’ll go to work.” 

Ere the echoes of the prolonged cheering with which this perti- 
nent speech was received had died away, Adjutant Lydston was 
introducing his commander. The presentation over, he was shown 
his quarters, a large bower, where the officers met him, to make 
their reports. He found that there was no lack of men, but many 
of them were unarmed, nor was there any ammunition. 

“ How can we obtain rifles and powder ?” he inquired. 

“OQ,” replied Adjutant Lydston, “ we have left that to Danforth. 
No fear but what he’ll make all right.” 

“What,” asked Rupert, “the strange-looking genius I met at 
the ‘ Stronghold ? ” 

“The same. He’s a Yankee by birth, and as smart as a fox- 
trap. So count upon the shooting-irons and the powder.” 

Before night, Rupert had arranged all the details of his com- 
mand, who managed to get through the dress-parade very credit- 
ably at sunset. Just as the companies were marching off the line, 
a shout was heard, and a horseman rode out from the wood. 
Approaching the group of officers, he paid them the military 
salute, saying : 

“Major Loudon, I am glad to find you in command.” 

All the nasal twang had vanished, and Rupert was still more 
surprised when one of the captains remarked : 

“Well, quartermaster, we are e’enamost ready for the rifles.’ 

“ And they wait your pleasure. If Major Loudon will give me 
sixty men, unarmed and unequipped, they shall return within four 
days, each one carrying a rifle, a full flask of powder, lead a plenty, 
and new shoes.” 

Loud applause greeted this assertion, during which Danforth 
handed Rupert a letter. It was a requisition for men, to enable 
the bearer, at any time, to perform hjs duties as quartermaster. 

“Major Loudon is doubtless surprised ; but I assure you, sir, 
that I have the independence of these colonies deeply at heart, and 
will at any time resort to an innocent subterfuge in order to 
advance the good cause.” 

“Nay, nay, quartermaster,” replied the major, in a pleasant 
tone. “TI intended no harm, but I will admit that your changed 
deportment rather staggered me.” 

“Get eout, yeou!” twanged the Yankee; and then, drawing 
himself up, he continued in his usual tone of voice: “As to the 
arms, major, I have an order for them from Captain Trevor.” 

“Captain Trevor! But he’s a tory ?”’ 

“So much the better, sir. Is it not well to fight them with their 
own weapons ¢” 

“ But where are these rifles ?” 

“In the Augusta arsenal now, major. But we’ll soon have 
them here. When I signed the bond for their safe keeping, I did 
not say on which side they were to be used. But excuse me. I 
have a message for Adjutant Lydston, and as it is from a lady, 
no time must be lost before its delivery.” 

This acted like a damper upon Rupert’s hopes, for he felt cer- 
tain that the message was from Aurora Maxwell. But he had 
little time for thought ere the bugle sammoned him to the evening 
repast, equivalent to dinner. It was served on the ground, be- 
tween two trenches, in which the men put their feet ; and many an 
epicure’s mouth would have watered at the game and roasted 
sweet potatoes profusely provided. 

Ere the meal was finished, it was dark; and when Rupert left 
the eating-bower (which was lighted by torches of resinous wood), 
he found himself in a scene of singular beauty. The leafy bowers 
were lighted up, and the groups seated around the watchfires were 
suffused with one ruddy glow, forming a nocturnal pageant. At 
one fire, Sergeant Flournay was recounting his bear-fights with 
complacent self-satisfaction. Cards were evidently a favorite 
amusement, while others, in excellent humor, were engaged in 
athletic sports. At length, the murmur grew fainter, the fires 
grew dim, and the different parties retired to their shelters. Ad- 
jutant Lydstch and Quartermaster Danforth shared the bower of 
the major, who could but inwardly sigh as he witnessed the excel- 
lent spirits of his supposed rival. 

What playthings of fortune we all are! How often do the 
events of a moment change the whole current of a human exist- 
ence, rendering tenants of a heart feelings and emotions previously 
strangers, and expelling those heretofore most deeply rooted. 
The form of Aurora Maxwell was ever before Rupert, and he felt 
that she was associated with his very being. Yet she was evi- 
dently another’s—another had evidently won her affections. The 
thought was maddening, and rising, he went out into the open air. 

It was very dark, for heavy clouds veiled the heavens, and soon 
the storm began. Jupert was at that moment near the arbor used 
as a guard-tent, into which he stepped, greatly to the satisfaction 
of Sergeant Flournay. The scene was sublime. Vivid flashes of 
lightning often revealed the dark scenery around, making the 
watch-fires look pale. ‘Then would follow loud peals of thunder, 
echoing and re-echoing through the distant mountains, as if their 
lofty peaks trembled in terror. 

All at once, there was a portentous crash, and a wild cry of 
agony, as if the spirits of earth were responding to the spirits of 
heaven. Then, riding over the fury of the storm, was heard the 
voice of Danforth : 

“Turn out! Turnout! The major’s carried off, dead or alive, 
and the adjutant has been stabbed !” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING- 


ROOM COMPANION. 


WATERING-PLACES, 

Our sketches represent two 
views of watering-places in Swit- 
zerland, in the vicinity of the 
lake of Lucerne, and also an in- 
terior view of one of the bathing- 
rooms attached to some warm 
mineral springs which are found 
there. These watering-places are 
celebrated, not so much for the 
attractions of society which are 
found at Wiesbaden, and other 
frequented places, as for the sin- 
gularly romantic scenery in the 
neighborhood. Nowhere in the 
world, perhaps, are such splendid 
natural panoramas to be found. 
Two hours spent in the laborious 
effort of climbing the adjacent 
eminences, or in a sail upon the 
placid lake, would give to the eye 
of the traveller a greater varicty 
of beautiful landscape, than weeks 
of travel in a less favored land. 
The round of occupations at these 
watering-places is monotonous to 
the active resident of the large 
cities, and is only acquired by long practice among the fashionable 
class who visit them. They have @ uniform way of killing time 
in careless and casy enjoyment. At eight, nine and ten o’clock 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF BATHING ROOM 


in the morning, according to the habits of the riser, or the occu- 
pation of the previous night, the habitue of the watering-place is 
astir. A cup of coffee is bought to the bed-room while the oceu- 
pant is seated in an easy 
chair. Sometimes the coffee 
is accompanied by an ome- 
lette, a very favorite dish, 
and is always accompanied 
by some rolls of beautiful 
white bread. After this 
= refreshment, which 
wwers to the name of ; 
breakfast, the visitors throw Ps = 
on a loose and rough cos- = 
tume, and saunter out for = 
a morning ramble, to ac- 
quire an appetite for dinner, 
Were this exercise taken 
in a spirited manner, and, 
like the residents of the re- 
gion which they visit, were 
all etiquette thrown aside, 
and romping, racing, climb- 
ing and jumping to become 
the order of the day, the 
visitors would indeed se- 
eure what they nominally 
visit these watering-places 
for—good health. But such 
is the tone of fashionable 
languor which pervades the 
society in these places, that 
it is voted valgar to laugh 
above a simper, uncivilized 
to go faster than a walk, 
and perfectly barbarous to 
think of a jump. There 
are, however, exceptions— 
strong, hearty, cheerful, ro- 
bust exceptions, in the 
shape of some visitors, who 
will not be tied down to the 
foolish rules of fashionable 
etiquette, and who will 
climb the hills at sunrise, 
will run and race and jump, 
and wi/! work hard on land 
and water to enjoy them- 
selves. And these secure 
the boon of bright eyes, 
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BATHING PLACE ON LAKE LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND. 


ruddy cheeks, cheerful temper and happy 
hearts, which are denied to the sallow, 
careworn votaries tied to fashion’s car. 


places familiar to all. 


Between two and 
four o’clock, the 
guests assemble to 
dinner. While seat- 
ed at dinner, it is not 
uncommon for a 
band of music, sta- 
tioned in the same 
or an adjoining 
room to play a vari- 
ety of airs, for which 
they afterwards so- 
licitasmall gratuity 
at the dining-table. 
Between three and 
five o’clock, the 
guests generally dis- 
perse—the gentle- 
men for smoking, 
and the ladies for 
knitting. A band 
usually plays some- 
where in the village 
in the afternoon, 
during the perform- 
ance of which the 
visitors sit in the 
open air, on chairs 
hired at the spot for 
that purpose. Usu- 
ally twice a week 
there is a ball, which 
begins and ends atan 
early hour. Scarcely 
any other dances 
than waltzes are 
performed. Every 
country has its fash- 
ionable watering- 
places ; our own are 
numerous and abun- 
dantly patronized in 
the summer season, 
Saratoga, Niagara, 
Nahant and New- 
port are names of 
Each section of 


the States can boast its own more or 
less famous watering-places. 
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SHORT HORN BULL. 

The sketches given represent 
specimens of red and white short 
horn stock bred by the late George 
Brown, at Wintsome Hill, in Ber- 
wickshire, England. His splendid 
bull, named “Jupiter,” was got 
by a red and white bull belong- 
ing to Mr. Robertson, of Lady- 
kirk, in that county, named “ Val- 
entine.” At that time, Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s stock of short horns was 
in its glory. The dam of this 
bull was got by a red bull never 
named, bred by Thomas Smith, 
when at Grindon, in Northumber- 
land, and was a son of the old 
roan bull “Duke.” At that pe- 
riod, few farmers possessed such 
high bred stock as Mr. Smith— 
his steers being then unrivalled 
for beauty and weight. The grand- 
dam was one of twin gray calves, 
produced by a gray purchased in 
calf by Mr. Brown from the late 
Mr. Mason, of Chilton. One of 
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PLACE AT LAKE LUCERNE, 


the calves, when two years 
old, Mr. Brown sold to the 
Duke of Buccleugh for fifty 
guineas, and the other he 
retained for himself. ‘This 
bull was purchased from 
Mr. Brown for twenty gui- 
neas when one year old, 
and was kept at Balmadies, 
in Forfarshire, for eight 
years, during which time 
1¢ proved excellent in rais- 
ing stock, and evinced a 
gentleness to every person 
approaching him, which 
was remarkable for a bull. 
He had many good points 
—small head, a full, lively 
eye, and small fine white 
horns. He was completely 
filled up behind the shoul- 
der—a point in which many 
other fine bulls are deti- 
cient. He had a long quar- 
ter, a very thick flank, and 
ribs very round, His fore- 
arm was very strong, neck 
vein full, and brisket not 
too deep, as is often the 
case with bulls. ‘The crest 
of his neck was fine, and 
not humpy, as often seen in 
bulls. His hooks and back 
were remarkably straight 
and broad, measuring 36 
inches across the hook- 
bones—the rump fall and 
round. His neck and shoul- 
ders were thickly sprinkled 
with curled locks of long 
hair, the entire body being 
covered with fine soft hair. 
The face was singularly 
ornamented with curly hair, 
shedded from a line down 
the front of the face, seem- 
ing as if combed towards 
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each eye; and the hair above the eye seemed combed up to meet 
the locks from the face. The roots of the horns were hidden by 
long locks of hair reaching to the forehead. His hide was loose, 
thick and soft, and the touch mellow. He had a most robust con- 
stitution, and never had an hour’s sickness during a life of nine 
years. He was kept generally in ordinary condition, getting in 
winter only a few turnips to serve for water, and principally sup- 
ported on straw. In summer, his tendance on the cows was so 
constant that he was very seldom seen grazing; and the trouble 
he took in looking after the welfare of any stock placed in the 
field with him was amusing. At length, he was fed on turnips 
from November until April, was then killed fat, and, after being 
cleaned, weighed 139 stone, English; his flesh was fine, and re- 
sembled ox, more than bull beef. The sketch at the top of the 
page represents an ox of the Hereford breed. The Herefords 
take the name from the 
county in which they 
originated. They area 
fine race of cattle for 
steers, and in symmetry 
very similar to the short 
horns. At one time, 
much rivalry existed be- 
tween the two breeds as 
feeders and_ profitable 
for beef; and at first the 
opinion seemed to tend 
rather in favor of the 
Herefords, but later 
statements seem to con- 
firm the superiority of 
the short horns. There 
never seems to have 
been any doubt but that 
the short horn cow was 
a much better and long- 
er milker than the Here- 
ford. The above sketch 
is the likeness of an ox 
which belonged to Mr. 
8. Druce, Ensham, near 
Oxford, and was exhib- 
ited at the great show 
of the Agricultural So- 
cicty in England, when 
it gained the first prize 
of its class, at four years 
and four months old. It 
will be observed that the 
muzzle is fine, the eye 
large, full and lively, 
and the horns tapering 
and sharp pointed. A 
bright white face is very 
common in the Here- 
ford breed, which gives 
them a clean appear- 
ance, with white horns 
having brownish red 
points. The body is 
either dark or light red 
and white (a common 
color), or a dark rich 
chestnut brown. The 
handling of this ox was 
firm and mellow, the 
hide not thin, hair soft 
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HEREFORD OX. 


and pleasant to feel. The skin on the nose and around the eyes 
was flesh color; the countenance generally placid. This ox was 
bred by Mr. James Mornington, near Hereford, England ; weight, 
seventy-six stone. 
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A PERILOUS SITUATION, 
So accurately had the Indian calculated time and distance, that 
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I was hardly at my place when a huge bull thundered headlong | 


by me, and received a shot low and close behind the shoulder as 
he passed. He stumbled on for about ten or twelve paces, and 
then lay quietly down. I waited to reload, and on going up 
found him stone dead. The Indian then joined me, and said that 
the other two bulls had not gone far, but had taken different 
directions ; so we agreed that he should pursue one, and I the 
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other. It was not long before I came in sight of mine. He was 
standing a little way off on the open plain, but the skirting wil- 
lows and brushwood afforded me cover within eighty yards of 
him—profiting by which I crept up, and, taking sure aim, fired. 
The bull gave a convulsive start, moved off a little way, and 
turned his broadside again to me. I fired again (over a hundred 
yards this time), he did not stir. I loaded and fired the third 
time, whereupon he turned and faced me as if about to show fight. 
As I was loading for a fourth shot, he tottered forward a step or 
two, and I thought he was about to fall, so I waited for a little 
while; but as he did not come down, I determined to go up and 
finish him. Walking up, therefore, to within thirty paces of him, 
I fired for the fourth time directly at the region of the heart, as I 
thought; but, to my utter amazement, up went his tail and down 
went his head, and, with a speed that I thought him little capable 
of, he was upon me in 
less than a twinkling. 
I ran hard for it, but he 
rapidly overhauled me, 
and my situation was 
becoming anything but 
pleasant. Thinking he 
might, like our own 
bulls, shut the eyes in 
making a charge, I 
swerved suddenly to one 
side to escape the shock ; 
but to my horror, I fail- 
ed in dodging him, for 
he bolted roand quicker 
than I did, and afford- 
ing me barely time to 
protect my stomach 
with the stock of my 
rifle, and to turn myself 
sideways as I sustained 
the charge, in the hopes 
of getting between his 
horns, he came plum 
upon me with a shoc 
like that of an earth- 
quake. My rifle stock 
was shivered to pieces 
by one horn, and my 
clothes torn by the oth- 
er. I flew into mid-air, 
scattering my prairie 
hens and rabbits, which 
had hitherto hung dang- 
ling by leather thongs 
from my belt, in all di- 
rections, till landing at 
last, I fell unhurt in the 
snow; and almost over 
me (fortunately not 
quite), rolled my infuri- 
ated antagonist, and 
subsided in a snowdrift. 
1 was, luckily, not the 
least injured, the force 
of the blow having been 
deadened by the enor- 
mous mass of fur, wool 
and hair that clothed 
his shaggy head-piece. 
—Polliser’s Adventures 
in the Prairies. 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.} 


DROPS OF THOUGHT. 


BY c. G. DUNN. 


Drops there are which ever floweth, 
Through the channels of the soul; 

As sea-waves forever goeth, 
Onward by a high control ; 

So those drops, ne’er ceasing, floweth 
Down into the endless soul. 


Drops they are of joy and sorrow, 
Drops of pleasure and of woe ; 
And they dream of woe to-morrow, 
When their stream shall cease to flow; 
And they keep on falling, falling, 
Dewn into the soul below. 


Wouldst thou know the drops I mean? 
Ask thy mind, with wisdom fraught; 
And the clouds which intervene 
Shall remove, and lo! thou ’rt taught; 
For thy mind will tell thee truly— 
Drops they are of endless thought. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


EFFIE’S BETTER FORTUNE. 


BY REV. HENRY BACON. 


Rose Corrace was just a pleasant walk from town, and 
many a couple made the pleasantness of the road an excuse for 
directing their steps toward the said cottage. It would not do, 
they thought, to own right out that they were bent on visiting a 
fortune-teller—they were afraid of being laughed at and censured 
as superstitious and foolish ; but they “could take a walk,” and 
happening to be near Rose Cottage, they could then take it into 
their heads to step in, just to hear the old lady talk and see what 
splendid fortunes she would paint for them. 

The road leading to Rose Cottage commenced in the very 
heart of the town which is the chief place in one of the smaller 
New England States. It led along by the river’s side, giving at 
every few rods a glimpse of the beautiful waters with the sail and 
steam craft upon them, and the little dancing boats that felt the 
motion given to the river by the steamers which were rapidly 
passing, bearing merry companies to the cool retreats on the shore 
below. Now it wound up the hill from the brow of which one 
of the finest views of the town was given, showing, perhaps 
better than at any other point, the extent and beauty of that 
wooden-house city. After leaving the hill, the road pursued its 
way along by cultivated ficlds, where handsome dwellings and 
unique cottages really gemmed the grounds; but what amid all 
the efforts of ornamental architecture could out-rival Rose Cot- 
tage? A small sum could pay for all the materials employed in 
the edifice. There was no great amount expended in Gothic 
plans, and not an idea was in the mind of the builder that he 
was doing anything great, for he really thought it was the littlest 
thing in the way of a dwelling-house that he had ever seen. But 
the charm of Rose Cottage was its roses—the wondrous manner 
in which they had been trained, so disposed that the cottage 
peeped out upon you as you drew near to it, like the broad face 
of laughter when a merry child darts in to play and frolic with 
you. This was no work of old hands. No! youthful fingers 
had trained those trailing vines and learned them to wear such 
laughter; but then who did the work was never fairly seen. 
Sometimes a glimpse was had of her, when, after some rude gale 
had visited her roses, she climbed high to arrange the disordered 
vines, and then was seen 

“One arm aloft— 
Gowned in pure white that fitted to the shape, 
Holding the bush, to fix it back, she stood. 


Half light, half shade, 
She stood, a sight to make an old man young.” 


At the sound of a footstep approaching the cottage, she would 
fly and be invisible, and not a few had been made extremely anx- 
jous to fathom the mystery of her seeming timidity. Was she 
beautiful? Could she sing? What graces were hers in contrast 
with the crippled and heavy form of her mother, the fortune- 
teller ? 

Effie Wilder thought she came as near as any one to secing 
fairly the gipsy of Rose Cottage when she entered the shady 
lane leading from the public road to the rose house ; but when she 
could almost lay her hand on the dress of the mysterious girl, the 
flying creature darted away as though she really had the power 
to make herself suddenly invisible. How much this strange con- 
duct had to do with keeping up the attraction, and giving wonder- 
ment to the inmates of Rose Cottage, is a matter on which I 
have no opinion to offer. 

Effie and her friend Bertha knocked at the door, and a voice 
answered, “ Come in!” and in they went. The solitary inmate 
of the room was a quite aged woman, busy with a huge volume 
that lay on a little stand in front of her. She sat with her back 
opposite to the entrance door, and a shrewd observer might see 
something ingenious in this arrangement, though neither Effie 
nor Bertha thought of anything peculiar in it. The fact really 


was, that opposite the door of entrance was a large mirror that 
gave to the sight of the fortune-teller the face, form, etc., of each 
person that entered the room; and what seemed a huge old vol- 
ume, was but an imitation book, on the right and left of which 
were inserted plates of looking-glass to be turned at will, so as to 
enable the dame to read the *xpression of the faces of her vis- 
itors still more clearly when they supposed themselves unseen by 


her. Sometimes the fortune-teller seemed busied in study after 
the entrance of her visitors, but it was to accumulate power by 
reading more and more of their charactcr in their faces, and ap- 
parently unobserved manners. It was so when Effie and her 
friend had entered, and the silence and peculiar appearance of 
everything in the apartment made Effie’s nerves shake, render- 
ing her very susceptible to deep impressions. The silence was 
painful. 

Suddenly the fortune-teller lifted her head, and as she turned 
to look on her visitors, her large eyes were not only opened to 
their utmost tension, but were fixed in a most scrutinizing stare. 
The deep lines beneath her eyes, and the heavy look about the 
mouth, told that she was in no humorous mood, and when she 
spoke poor Effie wished herself far away. 

“ Well, miss,” said the fortune-teller, who went by the name of 
Dame Derby, “well, miss, you want to know your fortune, 
do you ?” 

“ Yes,” timidly responded Effie, “and I hope it will be a good 
one.” 

Dame Derby gave one scrutinizing look, and then sighed heay- 
ily, replying, “ Lights and shades, day and night, smiles and 
tears, sunshine and rain—fortune is fortune, human power cannot 
alter it. Let me see your hand.” 

Effie stretched out her gloved hand, when the damo replied, 
“ Fortune don’t write her lines on kid—show me your palm.” 

Tremblingly Effie removed her glove, and the dame took hold 
of the small, delicate hand that was stretched out for hér inspec- 
tion, and fixed her gaze on the mystic lines of the palm. As she 
traced one line after another, she murmured, as though to herself, 
“Tut! tut!” as though she had read something sad ; and then 
she would chuckle and laugh as though suddenly affected by 
something pleasant and ludicrous. Bertha looked at Effie with 
real pity, and tried, as far as she could speak by signs and looks, 
to rebuke her superstitious feelings which were now completely 
swaying her. She had come with no intent but to gratify a mere 
curiosity to see one of whom many had spoken, but now she saw 
her friend sitting by the fortune-teller’s side, as though something 
more than human was reading the crossing lines of her palm. 

Dame Derby looked up, and began a sort of chant, singing : 

“ By my power I'll read thy fate, 
I can all the past relate; 
But I'll only tell to thee 
The secrets of futurity. 
Listen now, and mark you well 
What these mystic lines can spell.’ 

She paused, and then, in a low, measured tone, began to tell 
Effie her fortune, but as she proceeded she increased the quick- 
ness of her speech till it assumed the impetuousness of one pos- 
sessed of a divining frenzy. She told Effie how she would form 
one attachment after another, till at length her affections would 
be immovably fixed on one who was beautiful and gifted, but of 
the most fiendish passions. At first, after marriage, all would go 
merrily, but only to prepare her to feel more bitterly the depriva- 
tions that would follow. She must follow her lord from place to 
place, be separated, and then renew the intimacies of married 
life, and find at length her day of life setting only in clouds—dark 
clouds—terrible clouds—and saying “clouds, clouds, clouds,” 
till her voice descended from a fierce shrillness to a low murmur, 
she stopped. 

Bertha saw how deep the shaft had gone in, how successful 
had been all the pretensions of the fortune-teller. She tried to 
rally Effie, but all in vain ; and when she felt somewhat indignant 
to see the fearful charm which the dame had cast upon her friend, 
she spoke something of severe censure on the fortune-teller’s pre- 
tensions, when she was really frightened by the sudden appear- 
ance of a female form, gaily dressed, where the mirror opposite 
the door was seen before; and this apparition was speedily fol- 
lowed by another of a female form completely draped in mourn- 
ing. Ere she could recover from her great astonishment, the 
mirror was replaced as before. <A slight scream, despite all her 
efforts at presence of mind, told how agitated Bertha was, but 
she counted it the best part of Effie’s fortune that day, that she 
did not see these two strange figures. 


A knock at the door told of the arrival of other visitors, and 
ere the signal was answered, the dame silently pointed to a door 
at the end of the room, and motioned her visitors to leave. The 
knock was repeated just as they closed the door behind them, 
and the answering “ Come in!” faded on their hearing as they 
found themselves in a new path leading from the rear of Rose 
Cottage to the public road. 

It was a relief to Effie and her friend to be once more in the 
free air, amid objects that wore no ghastly hue, and to gaze on 
scenes familiar. They had not gone far before Bertha began to 
rally her friend and to ridicule the idea of being impressed at all 
by the mummeries of a fortune-teller. 

“Why take alf this so to heart, Effie?” asked her friend 
Bertha. 

“ Because,” replied Effie, “there’s something in it.” 

“ Something in it! I guess there is,” laughingly answered 
Bertha; “but that something is folly and nonsense. Your reason 
must be opposed to giving any héed to these fooleries ; it is only 
Jeeling that is carrying you away.” 

“ That may be,” said Effie, “‘ but pray tell me what made you 
scream so? Did you feel the eye of Dame Derby? You need 
not try to hide the fact, for you were frightened at something.” 

“QO, it was only a piece of the flummery there,” evasively 
replied Bertha. 

“ But what was it? It was something I did not see. 
anything you saw ?” asked Effie. 

“Yes,” reluctantly answered Bertha, “but it didn’t amount 
to anything.” 


Was it 


“Tt amounted to a nice little scream, any way, and pray tell 
me just what it was,” urgently said Effie. 

“Well, if you must know, it was just this. Where you saw a 
looking-glass opposite the door, I saw suddenly a female form, 
gaily dressed, appear, and then another form completely draped 
in a black veil. This startled me, and when I looked again, the 
mirror was back to its place, and I saw nothing there but the 
images of the things opposite in the room. It was foolish in me 
to scream, for it was only some of the trickery of the fortune- 
telling business.” 

Bertha’s explanation did not lessen the anxious feelings of her 
friend’s heart. Effie’s spirit was still more cast down, and she 
declared that what Bertha saw was the mirror of fate, and there 
she herself was pictured as she was and as she was destined to be. 
Nothing that Bertha could say could in the least affect the 
feelings of her friend. She could not explain what she had seen 
and which she confessed had made her scream, and why should 
not Effie cling to her own idea of its meaning ? 

The two friends pursued their way homeward, Bertha full of 
gaicty and fun, humming little ditties, saying pleasant things, 
and doing her best to restore happy feclings to the bosom of her 
friend. Effie was of a more thoughtful nature. She did not air 
her fancies as Bertha did hers, and she was too much inclined to 
that sending of one’s thoughts inward as though they are bound 
on a voyage of discovery for dark things. It was very evident 
that her “fortune”’ had made a deep impression on her. 

And so it had. While she believed it, it was to her the 
same as truth, and exerted over her imagination the same con- 
trolling power. She lost her relish for society ; and whenever she 
mingled in the circles of her friends, it was from obedience to the 
wishes of her parents, not from any inclination on her part. It 
was singular to sce how the mania worked. Whatever she play- 
ed on the piano, or whatever she sung, however gay it might be, 
was always rendered by her with a singular undertone of melan- 
choly. Argument was tried by various friends but in vain ; books 
were handed to her to read, exposing the pretensions of those 
who professed the power to read the future, but while she read 
willingly to please others and to show she was not wilful, only 
those things made an impression upon her that told of the won- 
derful hits sometimes made by these guessers. She was con- 
firmed the more in the hold upon the truth of the fortune-teller’s 
prediction. A matter of mere fecling is not to be reasoned away. 

Effie’s father became now seriously worried about her. Her 
health was failing, and he had exhausted all his power of argu- 
ment and persuasion. What could he do more than he had 
done? Suddenly a bright thought flashed upon him as Effie was 
sitting in the parlor one bright summer day with a male friend, 
who had in vain tried a thousand géntle arts to win her special 
attention. Her father called her to him and said : 

“ Effie, go and dress yourself in the richest and most showy 
manner possible from your wardrobe, and then make another visit 
to Rose Cottage.” 

“O, I don’t feel like it,” she replied, in a tone that besought 
her father not to impose such a burden upon her. But he replied 
very tenderly : 

“Do this to please me. Dress yourself as gaily as you can, 
and with as much show of wealth, and take the road to Rose 
Cottage—you can ride to the path to the house.” 

“ But who will go with me? Will you?” said she to her father 

“No, Charles will go with you—he is in good trim for the 
occasion,” replied her father. 

While Effie was absent to dress, her father communicated his 
plan to Charles Burnett, who was in the parlor. Effie’s father 
was well aware of and pleased with his attachment to his daugh- 
ter, and he told Charles, “ One spell must be broken before anoth- 
er can take effect, and you must bring flowers from Rose Cottage, 
if you expect any for your home from Effie’s love.” 

Charles gladly accepted the commission now given him, and 
new hopes gave his really fine face and manners additional 
eharms. When Effie appeared he complimented her changed 
appearance ; but there would have been something quite melan- 
choly in the contrast of her gay apparel and sober face, had it not 
been that something had occurred which had recalled some ludi- 
crous scene to Effie, and while dressing affected her to such a fit 
of laughter as she had not known for many months. She could 
hardly repress her risibles, before the ludicrous memory would 
again rise to her fancy, and again she would burst into laughter. 
She was now ready for the adventure, and just in tune to carry it 
out in character. 

“Ts it you that is to have a fortune told by Dame Derby to- 
day ?” said Effie to Charles, when near Rose Cottage and the 
carriage was about to stop. 

“O no—it is your father’s wish that you try again, and sec if 
better luck will not come this time,” he replied. 

“ Well, I’m willing to try, for there is one comfort, my fortune 
cannot be made out any worse than it was told me,”’ said Effie ; 
“and if it were not for father’s wish, I never would cross this 
way again.” 

“Why, I am sure it’s the pleasantest road in the environs of 
the town—charming landscapes, beautiful houses and gardens,” 
said Charles ; and he felt so, for his heart had new pulses of hope, 
and he was in raptures to find Effie more inclined to converse. 

“Yes,” said Effie, “all around is very beautiful, but when the 
shadows of the future come trooping along to cover everything 
with their sombre hues, one has only small love of what seems to 
others so pleasant and attractive.” 

“ But, Effie, why not give battle to these trooping shadows, 
and beat them back with a resolute will ?” said Charles. 

“ Because,” she replied, “Iam no Joan of Arc, and have but 
little skill in fighting.” 
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“ Well, let me fight for you. I’m great at fighting shadows. 
I have been practising for some months, and I have a good deal 
of confidence in finally succeeding—especially if you will aid me 
all you can,” replied Charles, with an arch and questioning look 
that seemed to say that she was his light from which he would 
drive away the eclipsing shadows. 

Effie turned to the window of the carriage which was on her 
side, and with a new feeling at her heart, her only reply was : 
There—there’s Rose Cottage.” 

Charles darted his head towards the window to catch a view of 
the cottage, when the feather on Effie’s bonnet swept completely in 
his eyes and nose, so that, despite every effort on his part to re- 
strain a sneeze, he had to let the sneeze have its way, to the great 
delight of Effie. She was in just the condition to be most 
powerfully affected by anything ludicrous, and she laughed most 
heartily. 

At every effort to hold back the play of the risibles they only 
had increasing force, till when the couple were ready to alight, 
they were in the merriest mood imaginable. This was just the 
thing needed for Effie’s sake ; and when had she appeared so hap- 
py, so free from care and anxiety as now? Though a momentary 
emotion, it was nevertheless spontaneous and sincere, and it 
changed her countenance and affected her manner as thoroughly 
as a sudden flashing of sunshine suffuses hill, town and stream 
with its golden beauty. 

The knock at the door of Rose Cottage was speedily answered, 
and obeying the “Come in!” voice, they entered the charmed 
room. Charles fixed his attention first on the mirror opposite 
the entrance door, and was soon satisfied that a movable frame 
was there. He saw also how mirrors were used in various parts 
of the room to give to any one who thought of using them a 
command of everything going on around them. 


Effie removed her glove while Dame Derby went through with 
her preparations ; and by the change in her chant, she soon dis- 
covered that a happier fate was to be pictured for her than before. 
The fortune-teller sang, in a quick and sprightly measure : 

“Merrily, merrily sings the bird 
Where her song is never heard ; 
For her heart is full of glee, 

As she flies from bush to tree. 
But she sings a merrier song 
When, the leafy boughs among, 


Comes the mate to build the nest, 
Nevermore a passing guest.”’ 


“Now,” said the dame, “let me sce the lovely lady’s hand.” 

The hand was given, and no sooner was the glance of Dame 
Derby fastened on the palm, than she exclaimed, “ Beautiful ! 
beautiful hand and beautiful fate!’ And then she hummed to 
herself, musingly, while she traced one line crossing another, 
moving her long forefinger, with its long conical nail, from 
one “channel of fate” to another, as she called the lines of 
palmistry. She now lifted her head, and with a full, beaming 
smile, she read off the fortune of “the lovely lady.” It was a 
bright fortune. The whole was related in a sort of allegory, de- 
scribing a maiden with irrepressible longings, finding at length 
the full answer to all her wishes, and uniting her happy fate with 
one who would prove a most valiant knight in battling with all shad- 
ows, and conquering them for the sake of his lady love. 

Here was a hit, and Charles and Effie instinctively turned to 
each other with such an expression on their countenances that 
Dame Derby felt certain she had made a happy hit, and she went 
on saying some things that her hearers were willing to allow 
were fortunate readings of their hearts. 


Scemingly entirely engrossed in the talk and mummeries of the 
fortune-teller, Charles kept his scrutiny fixed on the mirror op- 
posite the entrance door. He felt that the mystery which Bertha 
could not explain must find a solution ere the result of his visit 
to Rose Cottage could be complete. He now saw, noiselessly 
and slowly, the mirror removed ; what scemed but a part of the 
gilded moulding of the frame, was really an independent frame, 
and when the space was entirely empty, the sound of the tiniest 
bell was faintly heard ; Dame Derby started up gazing wildly in 
that direction and pointing to the space now open. A female fig- 
ure passed slowly, clothed in a black crape shawl that com- 
pletely draped the person as far as seen ; after this a low sound 
of music was heard, followed by a gayer melody, when, at its 
ceasing, a female form appeared, clothed in gayest robes, her 
head profusely adorned with roses, the face averted. No sooner 
had the apparition passed the open space, than Charles, with one 
spring as it seemed, bounded through the aperture, and a scream 
of fright told the earthly nature of the gaily clothed ghost with- 
in. He had succeeded in seeing fairly the maiden whose roses 
had always proved a screen for herself, and to the infinite amuse- 
ment of Effie, he appeared with a splendid rosy wreath on his 
head, a tableau in the open space. At length he spoke : 

“Ts it not beautiful—this fine wreath of roses? but just look 
steadily this way and I’ll show you something far more beautiful.” 

Effie gazed at the space and suddenly the mirror was slid back 
to its place and she saw herself there; and in a moment the 
door behind opening, she beheld also the image of Charles en- 
wring, with flushed countenance, appearing exceedingly beautiful, 
thus excited, to her cyes. 

Dame Derby was greatly outraged by these proceedings, but, 
with that wily policy which belonged to her, she attempted to 
save herself by flattering Charles. 

“Ah, sir,” said she, “ you belong to the few wise ones, and you 
have been the first of hundreds to discover that trick, and I will 
reward you with a sight of my daughter.” 

A stroke ona triangle brought the daughter into the room, and 
no sooner had Charles looked upon her there than he exclaim- 
ed, “ Old woman! this is no daughter of thine. I know it.” 


At the sound of these words, the maiden threw herself at the 
feet of Charles, exclaiming, “O, if you know me, save me! 
I have been under her serpent power too long! Save me! 
save me !” 

“T will,” said Charles. “ Effie, this is the sister of an old 
classmate of mine—a friend who died ere he was successful in 
finding whither she had been taken. Her father died suddenly 
while he was travelling with her, and she was committed to the 
care of one who was supposed to be a true woman—with a wo- 
man’s heart, but who never made any communication to her broth- 
er, then at college. I know not that this Dame Derby, as she is 
called here, was the person or not, but I will befriend Cecelia to 
the last.” 

“O, you do know moe!” passionately exclaimed the girl. “I 
have not heard that name for years. It was mine, though my 
mistress here has called me only Suky. She told me brother was 
dead, and made me belicve there was no power that could befriend 
me but her own.” 

“T will befriend thee, and am happy to do so. I promised 
your brother on his dying bed that if I ever found you, I would 
be a brother to you. I will be so,” said Charles, with a determined 
tone and manner that pleased Effie. 

When they left the cottage, Cecelia went with them. She be- 
came an inmate of Effie’s home, and the charm was thus taken 
from Dame Derby’s retreat. Effie’s better fortune completely de- 
livered her from the melancholy which grew out of the dark fate 
pictured for her at first, for she felt that when a change of dress 
and appearance could so change one’s future te the eye of a 
fortune-teller, it was as easy to change fortune as to change tho 
dress. 

When Effie returned home from Rose Cottage with Charles, 
her father was awaiting them and was perfectly delighted. He 
received her with a warm embrace, and turning to Charles, he 
exclaimed : 

“Tt has worked well, hasn’t it ?”’ 

“Yes!” answered the still excited Charles, “ Yes, sir! better 
than you dreamed of. Permit me to introduce to your hospitali- 
ty the sister of my old classmate and dear friend, Harry Winton,” 
and so saying he lifted Cecelia from the carriage. 

“‘ Happy to see you,” said Effie’s father to the trembling girl. 
“Winton? Winton? why, can this be any relative of my old 
friend Winton, who died at the West—Richard S. Winton?” 

“ His orphan daughter, sir,” answered Cecelia, as she knelt at 
his feet and kissed the hand of her father’s old friend. 

Here Cecelia found a peaceful and happy home till Charles 
and Effie were united in marriage, and then she went with them 
to their Rose Cottage, where she trained more beautifully than 
ever before, the trailing vines, and by her skill made the beauti- 
ful rural home lovely indeed. She was a rich portion of Effie’s 
better fortune, till some years had elapsed and she was won away 
by one worthy of her, who on a certain eve went home— 


* But could not sleep for joy, 
Reading her perfect features in the gloom, 
Kissing the rose she gave him o’er and o’er, 
And shaping faithful record of the glance 
That graced the giving.” 


THE CUBAN YEOMANRY. 


A very common sight in the cities and large towns of Cuba, 
early in the morning, is to meet a Montero from the country rid- 
ing his donkey, to the tail of which another donkey is tied, and to 
this second one’s tail a third, and so on up toa dozen or less. 
These animals are loaded with large pannicrs, filled with various 
articles of produce ; some bearing corn-stalks for food for city 
animals ; some hay or straw; others oranges, or bananas, or co- 
coa-nuts, etc.; some with bunches of live fowls hanging by the 
feet over the donkey’s back. The people live, to use a common 
phrase, “from hand to mouth,” that is they lay in no store what- 
ever, and trust to the coming day to supply its own necessities. 
Hay, corn-stalks or grain are purchased only in sufficient quanti- 
ties for the day’s consumption. So with meats, so with fruits, so 
with everything. When it is necessary to send to market, the 
steward or stewardess of the house, always a negro man or wo- 
man, is freely entrusted with the required sum, and purchases ac- 
cording to his or her taste or judgment. The cash system is 
universally adopted, and all articles are regularly paid for when 
purchased. The Monteros, who thus bring their goods to market, 
wear broad palm-leaf hats and striped shirts over brown panta- 
loons, with a sword by their side and heavy spurs upon their heels. 
Their load once disposed of, with a strong cigar lighted in their 
mouths, they trot back to the country again to pile up the pan- 
niers, and on the morrow again to supply the wants of the town. 
They are an industrious and manly race of yeomanry.—Ballou’s 
History of Cuba. 


MAKING DIAMONDS, 


One of the most curious sights in Paris, or indeed in the world, 
is afforded by a visit to the vast atelier of M. Bourguingnon, sit- 
uated at Barriero de Trone, where the whole process of trans- 
forming a few grains of dirty, heavy looking sand into a diamond 
of the purest water is daily going on, with the avowed purpose 
of deceiving everybody but the buyer. |The sand employed, and 
upon which everything depends, is found in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, and enjoys so great a reputation in the trade, that large 
quantities are exported. The coloring matter for emeralds, ru- 
bies and sapphires is entirely mineral, and has been brought to 
high perfection by M. Bourguingnon. He maintains in constant 
employment about a hundred workmen, besides a number of wo- 
men and young girls, whose business it is to polish the colored 
stones and line the false pearls with fish scales and wax. The 
scales of the rosche and dace are chiefly employed for the pur- 
pose, and form a considerable source of profit to the fishermen of 
the Seine in the environs of Corbeil, whe bring them in large 
ye agen ee during the season. They must be stripped from the 

sh while living, or the glistening which we admire so much in 
the real pearl cannot be imitated.—Boston Post. 


All the passions of our animal nature are increased by indul- 
gence. If they are improperly indulged, they will triumph in 
our ruin. They will obliterate those heaven-born qualities of our 
minds, which, if properly cultivated, would assimilate us to angels, 
and bring us home to God. 


MY GRANDFATHER AND TIE WOODCUTTER. 

Barnum is writing his eventful life, which is to be published, 
with illustrations by Darley, in December next. Considering the 
many extraordinary incidents that have occurred in the life of 
this remarkable man, the book will have an immense sale. The 
work will abound in original anecdotes; and few persons have 
the faculty of relating them better than Barnum. Here is one 
which he has sent us from his forthcoming volume : 


My grandfather one day had a cord of hickory wood lying in 
front of his door. As he and Esquire Ben Hoyt stood near it, a 
wood-chopper came along with an axe in his hand. Always read 
for a joke, my grandfather said: “ Ben, how long do you thin 
it would take me to cut up that load of wood in suitable lengths 
for my fire-place ?” 

“T should think about five hours,” said Ben. 

P 7 I think I could do it in four hours and a half,” said my grand- 
ather. 

“ Doubtful,” said Ben ; “hickory is very hard wood.” 

“T could do it in four hours,” said the wood-chopper. 

“T don’t believe it,” said Ben Hoyt. 

“TI do,” replied my grandfather. 

“T don’t believe any man could cut that wood in four hours,” 
said Esquire Ben, confidently. 

“Well, I'll bet you a quart of rum this man can do it,” said my 

dfather. 

“T will bet he can’t,” said Ben, who now saw the joke. 

P The wood-chopper took off his coat, and inquired the time of 
ay. 

* Just nine o’clock,” said my grandfather, looking through the 
window at his clock. 

“Ten, eleven, twelve, one; if I get it chopped by one o’clock 
you will win your bet,” said the wood-chopper, addressing my 
grandfather. 

“ ¥es,”’ was the response from both “the betters.” 

At it he went, and the chips flew thick and fast. 

“T shall surely win the bet,” said my grandfather. 

“TI don’t believe it yet,” said Esquire Hoyt. 

Several of the neighbors came around, and learning the state of 
the case, made various remarks regarding the probable result. 
Streams of perspiration ran down the wood-chopper’s face, as he 
kept his axe moving with the regularity of a trip-hammer. My 

ndfather, to stimulate the wood-cutter, gave him a glass of 
erm Cruz and water. At eleven o’clock, evidently more than 
half the woodpile was cut, and my grandfather expressed himself 
satisfied that he would win the bet. Esquire Hoyt, on the con- 
trary, insisted that the man would soon begin to lag, and that he 
would give out before the pile was finished. These remarks, which 
of course were intended for the wood-cutter’s ear, had the desired 
effect. The perspiration continued to flow, but the strength and 
vigor of the wood-cutter’s arms exhibited no signs of relaxation. 
The neighbors cheered him. His pile of wood was fast diminish- 
ing. It was half past twelve, and only a few sticks more left. All 
at once a thought struck the wood-chopper; he stopped for a mo- 
ment, and resting on his axe, addressed my grandfather : 

“Look here! who is going to pay me for cutting this wood ?” 
said he. 

“O, I don’t know anything about that,” said my grandfather, 
with becoming gravity. 

“Thunder! you don’t expect I’m going to cut a cord of wood 
for nothing, do you?’ exclaimed the man indignantly. 

“That’s no business of mine,” said my grandfather; “but 
really, I hope you wont waste your time now, as I shall lose 
m t. 
of Go to blazes with your bet,” was the savage reply, and the 
woodcutter threw his axe on the ground. 

The neighbors all joining in a hearty laugh, which increased the 
anger of the victim, went to dinner, and returning, found him sit- 
ting on the pile of wood, muttering vengeance against the whole 
village. ‘Aker teasing him for an hour or two, my grandfather 
paid his demands. 

The wood-chopper, taking the money, said : “ That’s all right ; 
but I guess I shall know who employs me before I chop the next 
cord of wood.” 


ADVANTAGES OF A BAD TEMPER. 


A person always ready to fight is certain of the greatest consid- 
eration amongst his or her family circle. The lazy grow tired of 
contending with him; the timid coax and flatter him; and as al- 
most every one is timid or lazy, a bad-tempered man is sure to have 
his own way. It is he who commands, and all the others obey. 
If he is a gourmand, he has what he likes for dinner; and the 
tastes of all the rest are subservient to him. She (we playfully 
transfer the gender, as bad temper is of both sexes) has the place 
which she likes best in the drawing-room, nor do her parents, nor 
her brothers and sisters, venture to take her favorite chair. If she 
wants to go to a party, mamma will dress herself in spite of her 
headache ; and papa, who hates those dreadful soirees, will go up 
stairs after dinner and put on his poor old white neckcloth, thoug 
he has been toiling at chambers all day, and must be there early 
in the morning—he will go out with her, we say, and stay for the 
cotillon. If the family are taking their tour in the summer, it is 
she who ordains whither they shall go, and when they shall stop. 
If he comes home late, the dinner is kept for him, and not one 
dares to say a word, though ever so hungry. If he is in good hu- 
mor every one frisks about and is happy. How the servants jump 
up at his bell, and run to wait upon him! How they sit up pa- 
tiently, and how eagerly they rush out to fetch cabs in the rain! 
Whereas for you and me, who have the tempers of angels, and 
never were known to be angry or to complain, nobody cares 
whether we are pleased or not. Our wives go to the milliners and 
send us the bill, and we pay for it; our John finishes reading the 
oe before he answers our bell, and brings it to us; our 
sons loll in the arm-chair which we should like—till the house with 
their young men, and smoke in the dining-room ; our tailors fit us 
badly ; our butchers give us the youngest mutton ; our tradesmen 
dun us much more quickly than other people’s, because they know 
we are good-natured ; and our servants go out whenever they like, 
and openly have their friends to supper in the kitchen.—The New- 


comes. 
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EVIL SPEAKING, 


Never believe, much less propagate, an ill report of a neighbor, 
without good evidence of its truth; never listen to an infamous 
story handed to you by a man who is inimical to the person de- 
famed, or who is himself apt to defame his neighbors, or who is 
wont to sow discord among brethren and excite disturbance in so- 
ciety. Never utter the evil which you know or suspect of another 
till you have an opportunity to expostulate with him. Never 
speak evil of another while you are under the influence of envy 
and malevolence, but wait till your spirits are cooled down, that 
you may the better judge whether to utter or suppress the matter 
—Counsels for Life. 
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QUEBEC, CANADA. 

The illustration below 
represents a portion of Que- 
bec, this important strong- 
hold of the Canadas. The 
name is derived from Que- 
beio, which, in the Algon- 
quin tongue, signifies a sud- 
den contraction of the river. 
The wide part of the river, 
immediately in front of the 
place, has been called the 
“ Basin,” and is sufficiently 
deep and capacious to float 
one hundred sail of the line. 
Quebec was founded by the 
French in 1608. It is situ- 
ated on the St. Lawrence, 
at its confluence with the 
St. Charles River, and 320 
miles distant from the At- 
lantic Oceaa. The city is 
divided into two parts, call- 
qd the upper and lower 
towns. The upper town is 


situated on a strata of lime- 
stone rocks, upon the verge 
of the point, while the lower 
town is constructed on land 
at the foot of these rocks, 
and upon ground gained 
from the river. The rock 
on which the upper town 
stands, rises, in some places, 

rpendicularly, in others 
* is not so steep but that 
streets are constructed 
which wind along the sides 
and reach the top. At the 
sides of some of these roads 
are long flights of stairs for 
the accommodation of pe- 
destrians. The lower town 
is much exposed to the at- 
tacks of an enemy, but the 
upper town is a place of 
immense strength, and well 
nigh impregnable. Towards 
the water the natural de- 
fences are so great, that but 
little attention is there paid 
to walls of defence, but nu- 
merous redoubts and bat- 
teries, armed with eof 
cannons, are there placed. 
On the land side the fortifi- 
cations are very stupendous. 
When Gencral Wolfe at- 
tacked this place, he thought 
it uscless to attack the town 
on the side towards the wa- 
ter. In order to carry on 
the attack on the land side, 
he first attempted to land 
his troops some miles below 
the town, near the Falls of 
Montmorenci; but here he 
was repulsed by a large di- 
vision of the French forces 
with loss. Foiled in his 
first attempt to get on shore, 
the brave Wolfe formed the 
bold design of ascending to 
the tep of the banks above 
Quebec, commonly called 


the Heights of Abraham. 
After previous preparation, 
the soldiers clambered up 
the heights with great diffi- 
culty, and the guns were 
hauled up by means of ropes 
and pulleys fixed round the 
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intolerable. The upper 
town, on the contrary, is 
extremely agreeable ; from 
its clevated situation, the 
air is very pure, and the in- 
habitants are never oppress- 
ed with heat in the summer, 
It is not, however, well laid 
out. By far the greater 
part of the inhabitants of 
Quebec are Roman Catho- 
lics, and the French lan- 
age is most used. “ Que- 
vec,” says Professor Silli- 
man, “for an American 
city, is certainly a very pe- 
culiar town—a military 
town,«most completcly and 
permanently built, stone its 
sole matcrial, environed, as 
to its most important parts, 
by walls and gates, and de- 
fended by numerous heavy 
cannon, garrisoned by troops 
having the arms, costume, 
music and discipline of Eu- 
rope, foreign in language, 
features and origin from 
most of those whom they 
are sent to defend, founded 
upon a rock, and in its high- 
er parts overlooking a great 
extent of country, between 
three and four hundred miles 
from the ocean, in the midst 
of a great continent, and 
yet displaying fleets of for- 
eign merchantmen in_ its 
fine capacious bay, and cx- 
hibiting all the bustle of a 
crowded seaport, its streets 
narrow, populous, and wind- 
ing up and down almost 
mountainous declivities, sit- 
uated in the latitude of the 
finest parts of Europe, ex- 
hibiting in its environs the 
beauty of a European capi- 
tal, and yet in winter smart- 
ing with the cold of Siberia, 
governed by people of differ- 
ent languages and habits 
from the mass of the popu- 
lation, opposed in religion, 
and yet leaving that popu- 
lation without taxes, and in 
the full enjoyment of every 
rivilege, civil and religions. 
Such are some of the im- 
portant features which strike 
a stranger in the city of 
Quebec.” ‘The upper town 
is the seat of government, 
and the principal residence 
of the — Great im- 
rovements have recently 
en made in the style of 
buildings, and many of the 
private dwellings, and sev- 
eral of the public buildings 
are spacious and clegant. 
There is a French seminary 
or college, containing usu- 
ally more than two hundred 
pupils ; but much less atten- 


tion is paid to education 
than in the principal citics 
of the United States. Quc- 
bec is better fortified than 
any other town in America. 
Its strength has been great- 
ly increased within a few 


trees, with which the banks are covered from top to bottom. At | works, or to blockade the town. The lower part of the town is | years. It is so well defended at all points, as to render it abun- 
the top, the plain commences and extends close under the walls | mostly occupied by the residents connected with the shipping, and | dantly adequate to repel any force that could approach it. The 


of the city. Here the battle was fought, in which the lamented | formerly was a very disagreeable place, and now but slightly im- | basin or harbor of Quebec is very beautiful, safe and spacious ; it 
general fell at the moment his efforts were crowned with well- | proved. When the tide is out, the stench from the shores is | is sufficient to contain one hundred sail of the line. The depth of 


merited success. This cap- 
ture was made in 1759. Al- 
though Quebec was captur- 
ed with so much difficult 
by General Wolfe, and al- 
though much strengthened 
while in the hands of the 
English after its capture by 
Wolfe, it was thought pos- 
sible to capture it by the 
colonial troops, large por- 
tions of the attacking party 
on the previous occasions 
having been from the colo- 
nies, commanded by an Eng- 
lish officer. At the close of 
1775 and commencement of 
1776, an attempt was made 
to capture Quebec by Amer- 
ican troops, under Arnold 
and Montgomery. So im- 
patient were the troops for 
the attack, that they did not 
wait the arrival of heavy 
artillery, but made the at- 
tack without. Even with 
this powerful aid, the issue 
would have proved doubt 
ful; but without it, the 
were repulsed without diffi- 
culty. Independently of its 
fortifications and situation 
on the summit of a rock, 
Quebec owes much of its 
strength and security to the 
l mg duration and extreme 
overity of the winter—as 
in that season it is wholly 
impracticable for a besieg- 
ing army to carry on the 


water is twenty-cight fath- 
oms; the spring tides rise 
twenty-three or twenty-four 
feet, and the neap tides sev- 
enteen or eighteen. The 
river St. Lawrence is twelve 
miles wide above the city, 
but is here contracted to 


one mile in breadth. The 
exports consist principally 
of timber, grain, flour, furs, 
pot and pearlashes. The 
trade is very extensive, and 
is principally confined to 
British vessels. The cli- 
mate, though on the whole 
good and healthy, is, as we 
have before intimated, in 
extremes. In summer, the 
heat is equal to that of Na- 
ples, while the cold of win- 
ter is not inferior to that of 
Moscow. ‘This inequality 
occasions a corresponding 
difference in the modes of 
life during the different sea- 
sons in the year. In win- 
ter, travelling is carried on 
hy means of sledges and 
carioles, in the same way as 
in Russia. The first view 
of Quebec in sailing up the 
St. Lawrence is striking in 
the extreme ; and travellers 
speak in high terms of the 
magnificent prospect from 
the citadel on Cape Dia- 
mond, which rises to the 
height of nearly 340 feet 
above the St. Lawrence. 
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CITY OF HAVANA, 

The island of Cuba, of which Havana is the capital, was dis- 
covered by Columbus during his first voyage, on the 28th of Oc- 
tober, 1492. The city of Havana is situated on the northern coast 
of the island. Buildings were first erected on the south side of the 
island by Velasquez and Las Casas, in 1515, at which time it was 
called Puerto de las Carenas. The French pirates pillaged the 

lace in 1536, when it was so insignificant as to be redeemed from 

re for only $700. Enormous sums have been expended on its 
fortifications, commensurate with the political importance of its 
situation. The earlicst work of defence built was the Town Fort, 
finished in 1554. Moro Castle, the principal defence, is situated 
on the east point of the entrance to the harbor. It is of an irreg- 
ular form, built upon a rock and flanked by bastions. The Moro 
was completed in 1584. The fortress of San Salvador de la Pu- 
erta was constructed at the same time, on the opposite side of. the 
channel, which is thus, with the outworks of these defences, brist- 
ling with heavy artillery. This channel is only half a mile in 
length, and so narrow, that but a single vessel can enter at a time. 
The redoubts of Coximar and 
Clerrera were built in 1646; the 
castles of San Carlos, of the 
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THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE, HAVANA, CUBA. 


piazzas, to which the a ents open; many of them are splen- 
didly furnished ; and there is to be found an appearance of opu- 
lence and well-being, not generally realized in Spanish colonies. 
The luxury of this city has perhaps arrived at its greatest height, 
and, aided. by all the relaxations of a warm climate, a momentary 
charm is spread around it to the eyes of the young traveller; but 
the absence of European cleanliness, added to the malignant ef- 
fects of tropical fevers, render Havana unhealthy to the stranger. 
The engraving which is presented above represents the palace in 
the Plaza de Armes, occupied by the governor-general, and affords 
the reader a view of the delightful park in its front, with its trop- 
ical foliage, fountains and statues. Here the governor’s military 
band assemble every evening, and perform from seven until nine 
o'clock. The Creole ladies and beaux assemble here and listen 
to their favorite airs, chatting between the performances, while 
the grateful sound of falling waters from a fountain playing into 
a large marble basin surmounted by a statue of Ferdinand, gives 
an air of coolness and grace to the surrounding scene. here are 
several such pleasant breathing spots in Havana. 


HIGH BRIDGE, NEW JERSEY. 

The High Bridge on the Central Railroad of New Jersey, a view 
of which we give on this page, is one thousand two hundred and 
eighty feet long, elevated one hundred and five feet above the wa- 
ter in the south branch of the Raritan River. The structure is on 
Pratt’s plan, resting on the abutments, and seven piers built of the 
best of granite stone masonry. The piers are about eighty feet 
high to where the superstructure rests ; six feet thick at the top 
and twelve and a half feet thick at the bottom, and are thirty-two 
feet wide. The cost of the whole structure was about $130,000. 
It is located in Hunterdon county, about one mile and a half 
west of the Clinton station, forty-three miles from Elizabethport 
and twenty miles from Eaton, across the south branch of the Rar- 
itan and its valley. The bridge being elevated so high, allows 
easy grades on the road to overcome the high land between the 
Raritan and the Spruce Run, which stream the road follows, it 
forming a gap through the Schooley Mountain to the Muskenet- 
cong stream and valley. There are three other bridges of similar 
construction on the line, varying in height from sixty to a hundred 
feet, and about five hundred feet 
in length, over the streams of 
the Sopatcong, the Hopatcong 


Cabana, and of St. Domingo, 
were commenced in 1763, atter 
the restoration of Havana to 
Spain. In 1744 were laid the 
foundations of the Prince’s re- 
doubt on Mount Arrostegui. 
The city is entirely surrounded 
by walls, the building of which 
was commenced in 1633. Ha- 
vana has one of the best har- 
bors in the world, being of suf- 


ficient depth for ships of the 


largest class, and capable of re- 
ceiving at once a thousand ves- 
sels, which lic land-locked with- 
in the bay. The site of Hava- 
na is very pleasant; the shape 
of the city is semi-circular, the 
diameter being formed by the 
shore. Two gates, one of en- 
trance and one of departure, af- 
ford communication between 
the town and the suburbs. The 
public buildings are numerous, 
and though not erected in the 
first style of architecture are 
neat and commodious. They 
consist of cleven churches, ail 
richly ornamented, several mon- 
asteries and convents, a found- 
ling and three other hospitals, 
two public seminaries, a large 
tobacco depot and factory, a 
spacious building used as the 
post-office, one of the best pic- 
ces of architecture in the who‘e 
island, a handsome theatre, the 
superb palace of the captain- 
general, a medical school and 
certain prisons. Havana also 
contains a botanical garden, es- 
tablished some years since, and 
we believe as yet not hardly 
completed. There are two pub- 
lic pr des, q' lucts con- 
stantly supplied, and a market 
abundantly furnished with all 
the products of the West Indies. 
The houses are of stone, not 
very high, nor remarkable for 
their afchitecture ; but in the in- 
terior spacious and well ar 

, With court-yards and 


NEW JERSEY VIADUCT, HIGH BRIDGE, 


CENTRAL RAILKOAD. 


and the Muskenetcong. 


THE CHARTER OAK. 


All of our citizens venerate 
the Charter Oak, the grand old 
tree that so completely shielded 
the written charter which con- 
tinued to be our organic law till 
1818. In song and story the 
old oak is made famous, and 
thousands of strangers from 


abroad annually visit it. The 


tree stands upon the Wyllys 
place, now owned and occupied 

y the Hon. I. W. Stuart, who 
has kindly cared for it. A few 
years ago some boys kindled a 
fire within its trank, which 
burnt out most of the rotten 
parts of it. Mr. Stuart soon 
discovered the fire, and at once 
had it put out. He then, at 


considerable expense, had the 
hollow enclosed by a door, with 
a lock and key. He also had 
the stumps of branches that had 
been broken off, covered with 
tin and painted. The tree from 
this time seemed to be imbued 
with new lif:, each succeeding 
spring dressing itself in a richer 
and denser foliage. On the 22d 
of September the New Haven 
fire companies, who came up to 
join their brethren in Hartford 
on the occasion of their annual 
muster, visited the famous oak. 
They were, of course, kindly 
received by Mr. Stuart. To 
show them the capacity of the 
tree, he invited the firemen to 
enter the hollow trunk, when 
twenty-four of the men belong- 
ing to Capt. MeGregor’s com- 
pany entered together. They 
came out, and twenty-eight of 
Capt. Thomas’s company then 
entered. By placing twenty- 
cight full grown men in an or- 
dinary room of a dwelling one 
may judge of the great size of 
the famous old Charter Oak. 
—Hartford Times. 
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{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
YOU AND I. 


BY T. W. WILEINS. 


My eweet friend, do you remember, 
All the days that long have fled, 


Since we pressed the brown November 
Leaves beneath our wandering tread? 
When the hills and dales before us 
Echoed to our merry cry, 
And the hours passed swiftly o’er us, 
You and I? 


0, it seems the skies were brighter, 
In each merry, happy day, 
For our joyful hearts were lighter, 
As we whiled the hours away ; 
Life was like a golden vision, 
Smiling ‘neath a shining sky, 
Where we strayed mid bowers elysian, 
You and I. 


Time flew by on silver pinions, 
O’er a realm of beauty fair, 

Where in pleasure’s bright dominions 
We were mid the gayest there. 

All the year was summer weather, 
Earth an Eden to our eye, 

When we sew its joys together, 

You and I. 


Now by fortune we are parted ;— 
We shall meet,—I know not when,— 
Meet, I hope, as merry-hearted 
As in bygone times, again ; 
Shall we meet in care and sadness, 
Greeting with a mournful sigh, 
Or with joyful smiles and gladness, 
You and I? 


[Translated from the French for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


PRECIOUS STONES. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Seventy years since, the custom was invented of arranging 
with precious stones emblematic groups, such as the Orientals ar- 
range with flowers. These stones, placed on a ring or a bracelet, 
in the same order with writing on paper, formed a name or a mfot- 
to, by uniting the first letters of the name of each stone. Let us 
cite an example. In order to write the name of Marie on a ring, 
the following stones were enchased in their order: malachite, am- 
ethyst, ruby, indicolythe, emerald. It was sometimes difficult to 
select stones whose names commenced with the required letters, 
especially when it was desirable not to repeat the stones. Eco- 
nomical men carefully avoided women, however charming, whose 
names would require expensive gems in the rings which might be 
given them. They avoided the d’s, the r’s, the o’s, the e’s, be- 
cause of the high price of diamonds, rubies, opals, emeralds ; but 
as avarice and poverty are ingenious, synonymes of a lower price 
were soon found for the dearest stones. One of those men who 
had presented a gift containing false stones, received the following 
repulse : 

“Monsieur,” said the lady, “sent me on the occasion of my 
birthday, a ring of colored stones, the meaning of which I cannot 
understand. It is an enigma which would defy the most skilful.” 

“I thought it very clear,” said the confused culprit ; “ the occa- 
sion, the custom, the fashion, appearance, to authorize me to make 
you this little present, the language of which is very plain.” 

“ Well, I could not comprehend it, and I offer it as an enigma 
to be deciphered. What sentiment can be translated and expressed 
thus: “C.C.C.C.C%” 

“J have it,” said one of the company. “It is a moral and phi- 
losophical counsel, somewhat doleful : ‘ Celestial creature, craigner, 
craigner, craigner’ (fear, fear, fear).” 

“No,” said another, “it is a touching plaint of a wounded heart, 
praying that its martyrdom may cease: ‘Cruel C. C— C. C.’” 

“Madame,” said the man of the ring, “this jest is becoming 
serious. I am like yourself; if you do not comprehend the ring, 
I do not comprehend the mystification of which I am the object.” 

“ Then, sir, explain it yourself.” 

“It is very simple. Is not your name Adele ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well; I respectfully intended to express this name which is 
present to my thoughts, by the amethyst, diamond, emerald, lapis 
lazuli and emerald.” 

“ Well, sir, I who like enly sincerity and truth, notwithstanding 
their lying colors, have recognized five bits of erystal, which I 
have translated by, C. C. C. C. C.” 

The man of the ring took his hat and went out. 

We will pass briefly in review some of the principal precious 
stones. Rock crystal (colorless hyaline quartz). The Romans 
attached great value to this, and it is related that one of the cups 
which Nero broke in a fit of rage occasioned by a view of the re- 
volt which led to his death, was of rock crystal, and had cost a 
sum surpassing fifteen thousand francs. In an inventory of the 
Mazarin family, a crystal lustre was valued at forty thousand 
francs. Many amethysts were found in Auvergne. The ancients 
pretended that this stone preserved from intoxication, and cups 
were made from it. The ancients engraved on amethysts. At 
the time of the wars of the empire, a very large antique amethyst 
was taken from Prussia and brought to France ; it was the bust of 
Trajan. It was restored in 1815. Ruby (red hyaline corundum). 
A fine Oriental ruby is more rare than a fine diamond. It is the 
hardest and dearest of rubies. The ruby is, probably, the carbun- 


cle or anthrax of the ancients. Sapphire (blue hyaline corundum). 
The lapidaries call male sapphire that which is of a deep blue, and 
female sapphire that which is of a pale blue. The rabbis say that 
the rod of Moses and the tables which he received on Mt. Sinai 
were of sapphire. Emerald (blue beryl). A curious dictionary 
might be made of the falsehoods told by men on every word and 


every thing ; the word emerald would occupy a large space there 


for example. The Saracens took at Toledo a table three hundred 
and sixty feet long of a single emerald. There was an obelisk 
made of four emeralds ; it was forty cubits high. At Mayenco, 
there was an emerald hung in a church, large as a melon ; but these 
large emeralds are of colored glass or green jasper. In the trea- 


sury of the cathedral at Genoa, was preserved in 1780, and is 
doubtless still preserved, a hexagonal emerald bowl ; its broadest 


diameter is fourteen and a half inches. It is kept under several 
keys, confided to different persons. By a decree of May 24th, 
1476, it was prohibited, under griefoes peines, for any one to touch 
this sacred vase, or approach too near it. It is doubtless to this 
precaution that this green article is indebted for its reputation as 
an emerald. Meanwhile we read in the history of this city, that 
about the year 1319 this cup di smeraldo orientale was pledged to 
Cardinal Luc de Fiesque for the sum of twelve hundred golden 
marks ; and this sum could not be raised and the pledge redeemed 
until twelve years after. In 1726 a work was published at Genoa, 
in which it was established by authorities and texts that this cup 
had belonged to King Solomon; that it made a part of the pres- 
ents brought to him by the queen of Sheba, and that it was on this 
plate or cup that the paschal lamb was served on the occasion 
(Valmont de Bomare). The ancients had so great an admiration 
for this stone, that they did not engrave upon it. In the Apoca- 
lypse, God appeared to St. John on a rainbow of emeralds, Rev. 
4: 3. In the book of Esther it is said that the hall where Ahas- 
uerus held his feast was paved with emeralds (Fathers of Trevoux). 
It is known that Hermes Trismegistus had engraved on an emer- 
ald the remedy of all diseases, which was enclosed in his tomb 
with his body. 

Here is an example which may serve to prove that the large 
and celebrated emeralds I have mentioned are of glass, jasper or 
fluor spar. It is that in Peru, where the finest ones are obtained, 
the largest emerald which has ever been mentioned was of the size 
of an ostrich’s egg, and no one has ever seen it. 

At the time of the conquest of Peru, the Spaniards learned that in 
the valley of Manta, situated near the mountains of Granada, ,| 
there was a temple dedicated to the goddess Emerald. It was 
shown at a distance to people on fete days. The priests had de- 
clar@that this stone was the mother of the emeralds, and that it 
was so particularly agreeable to her to see herself surrounded by 
the greatest possible number of her daughters, that she poured out 
her benedictions on people in general, and especially on the in- 
habitants of the valley of Manta, in proportion to the number of 
her wandering and dispersed daughters, who were re-united in her 
temple. Though she tenderly loved all her daughters, these 
priests confessed for her that she had a sentiment of preference for 
the oldest, that is, the largest. 

The Spaniards hastened to pay their respects to the goddess 
Emerald ; but they could not see her, the priests having made her 
disappear. No means were spared to induce them to present the 
goddess for the respectful admiration of Don Alphonso d’Alvara- 
do, lieutenant of Pizarro, and his companions ; and it is known 
that the Spaniards of that period, to persuade the Peruvians, em- | 
ployed a great variety of methods. For want of finding the moth- 
er of emeralds, they were seized with a violent passion for her 
daughters, and carried them all off, as the Romans did the Sabine 
women. But they had learned, I know not where or how, that 
fine emeralds resist the hammer, and to prove them, broke an 
enormous quantity of these precious stones before recognizing their 
error. 

The existence of the mother of Emeralds was at last doubted, 
since no one was able to find it, and it was thought to be a false 
or fictitious stone, by means of which the priests of the temples 
had amassed a treasure of genuine stones. Now, if the stone was 
fine, it must have been extraordinary, even for the country of 
emeralds, since it was considered as the mother or goddess of the 
stones ; if it was false, this size must have been the extremo limit 
to which the priests dared push this prodigy in order not to dis- 
courage credulity. 

It is asserted that the name of the topaz came from an island in 
the Red Sea, where a king of Mauritania found the first. It is 
added that it was of a topaz from this island, four cubits high, 
that Ptolemy Philadelphus caused to be made the statue of his 
wife Arsinoe. The Hebrews were acquainted with this stone. Job, 
speaking of wisdom, says: “The topaz of Ethiopia shall not 
equal it, neither shall it be valued with pure gold.” Job 28: 19. 

The emerald is silicate of alumina and glucine, colored by the ox- 
yde of chrome. The aqua marine is the same substance colored 
by the oxyde of iron. Turquoises are fossil bones, colored by 
oxydes of copper. This coloring of ivory and bone is less sur- 
prising since it is known that the bones of animals can be colored 
by making them eat medder. MM. Duhamel and Guettard were 
the first to make these experiments in the last century. The blu- 
est turquoises sometim »s become green with age; when they only 
turn pale, their color is restored by scraping them, putting them 
in hot ashes for a few moments and then re-polishing them. The 
turquoise has long been used as @ medicine, taken internally. 

The iti aventurine was discovered accidentally, A 
French having by accident, or par aventure, suffered a quan- 


tity of brass filings to fall into a vessel of melted glass, found 
that it was admirably calculated for vases and different kinds of 
ornamental work. Quartz crystals have been found in Spain that 


resemble the aventurine, and have received the name of natural 


aventurine. They have also been found in Siberia and in France. 


The jargon of lapidaries is the zircon of mineralogists. The 
colorless jargon is sometimes called rough diamond. ‘They have 
sometimes been sold as inferior diamonds. There are orange- 
colored ones, which are also sold as hyacinths. The jade is a 
sort of agate of an oily appearance, excessively hard, of which 


the Poles and Turks love to make sabre-handles ; it is of a whitish 


green or a pear green; some are rosy, others deep green, others 
veined. The opal, which is not cut in facets, but en cabochon (ex- 
cuse the phrase, which is technical), the opal, of a milky white 
ground, emits the red of the ruby, the violet of the amethyst, the 
yellow of the topaz, the blue of the sapphire and tho green of the 
emerald. It has all the brilliant variety of the soap-bubbles which 


children play with. ‘These various and rainbow colors are attrib- 
uted to numerous little fissures. The Greeks thought that the 
opal conciliated universal good-will to him who wore it, and called 
it, because of this, paideros. 
the senator Nonius must have been very much astonished to owe 
his exile to a very beautiful stone of this species, of which he was 
the envied possessor. Antony having demanded it of him, as 
a condition of his favor, he preferred to quit his country rather 
than be deprived of his opal. In chapter twenty-first of the Apoc- 
alypse, Lemaistre de Saci translates by transparent jasper a word 
which other translators interpret by opal. In speaking of the ce- 
lestial Jerusalem, whose walls were of amethyst, topaz, sapphire 
and emerald, St. John compares the entire city to an opal. This 
is better understood of the opal, which reunites all colors, than of 
jasper. 

Father Lemoyne has given a description of a dragon, in which 
are found these two lines : 


“In their terrible eyes, round garnets 
With their fire and blood terrify the boldest.” 


It is of the onyx, a kind of agate with several layers of different 
colors, that cameos are made. The antique cameos are of great 
value. But how are we to recognize the antiques? Unless at a 
certain date every talented sculptor had been hung, it would be 
very presumptuotis to attempt to decide between a beautiful an- 
tique cameo and a beautiful modern one, which is the antique. 
The greatest connoisseurs are deccived. A celebrated cameo is the 
apotheosis of Augustus. It is nearlya foot in diameter. This 
onyx had four layers, two brown and two white, of which the ar- 
tist has availed himself in the happiest manner. Cameos much 
less precious aro made with certain shells which present several 
layers ; the layers are oftenest rose-colored and white, at other 
times white and brown. The onyx, which is called in the Bible 
the stone of stones, is, with the Chinese, it is said, reserved for 
the emperor. The Romans asserted that the first onyxes were 
the parings of the nails of Venus. The contrary has never been 
proved. 

Some rock crystals have, in the interior, spots of a carmine red ; 
these pieces, cut, are sold as rubies or rubasses, according to the 
honesty of the merchant and the credulity of the purchaser. But 
there are natural and artificial rubasses; a piece of rock crystal, 
colorless, heated, and plunged in this state into a colored liquid, 
absorbs the color by little fissures almost imperceptible. Yellow 
amber, or succinum, was formed, says the mythology, of the 
tears of the sisters of Phaton. This is one of the least extrava- 
gant accounts of the origin of amber. It is now known to be a 
bitumen. Pearls are a concretion of the matter which exudes 
from the animal inhabiting certain shells, contrary to the opinion 
of the ancients, who believed it was the dew, hardened in the sea, 
and which is destined to form the mother-of-pearl with which these 
shells are tapestried. Almost all pearls come from the East; 
they are found especially in oysters. Pearls have been found of 
leaden color, blackish, greenish, flaxen, red, grey, ete. The pearls 
which are neither round nor pear-shaped are called baroques. Fine 
pearls should be perfectly round, white, radiant, appearing trans- 
parent without being so. The pearl is not attached to the shell ; 
the protuberance which is detached from it is called a pearl knot 
or loop; two of these knots, skilfully gummed together, form a 
pearl. Pearls grow yellow by use and with time, and lose their 
brilliancy. Pliny gives to the pearl swallowed by Cleopatra the 
value of a province. The Emperor Charles V. lost one that 
was as large as a pigeon’s egg. In achurch in Spain there is a 
statue of the Virgin wearing a robe entirely covered with pearls, 
rubies and emeralds. 

Clodius Esopus, a famous Roman comedian, at one repast 
made his guests swallow each a pearl. This is more costly, but 
of the same order of ideas with making people eat vegetables and 
fruits before they are ripe, and consequently without. flavor, be- 
causo they are dear. A paint was long made of mother-of-pearl 
for women; it was sold very dear, being professedly made of 
pearls ; besides, it is the same substance. Pearls have been also 
employed in medicine ; those who prepared them perpetrating the 
same fraud. Ancient medicine for a long time administered to 
its pationts a very expensive drug, entitled “the five precious 
fragments.” This was a powder formed of the ruby, topaz, sap- 
phire, emerald and hyacinth. 

Birds often swallow little stones; but that which is found in 
swallows, the chiledoine, is wonderful for maladies of the oyes ; it 
must be’ said that the swallows go in search of it on an inaccessi- 
ble rock of the mountain of Sassenage, in Dauphiny. 

I should never end if I were to tell you all the stories which 
quackery has attached to stones. 1 will mention only a few of the 
principal ones. Of all these stones, that which has the greatest 
variety of virtues is, indisputably, the one found in the head of the 
dragon. The difficulty is to find the dragon. The toadstone is 
worn on the neck as a protection against scurvy. This stone has 
other virtues. If you suspect a man of theft or fraud, invite him 
to dinner, put one of these stones in his soup, and it will be im- 


If the Romans shared this opinion, 
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possible for him to swallow a spoonful. It is thought at present 
that the thing is still more certain if your guest puts the spoon in 


-his pocket. 


Benoars are concretions found in the bodies of animals. All 
kinds of virtues are attached to them, among others, that of re- 
moving from the body all venom. In 1730, benoars were let in 


Holland and in Portugal at a ducat per day, to people who be- 


lieved themselves exposed to some contagion. A strange origin 
was assigned to the benoar by some of the old naturalists. The 
oriental stags, when oppressed with age and infirmity, were said 
to feed upon serpents, which restored their youthful vigor. To 
counteract the poison which by this means was absorbed into their 
system, they plunged into some running stream, leaving their 
head only above water. In this situation a viscous fluid distilled 
from their eyes, which was indurated by the heat of the sun, and 
formed the benoar. A pretty benoar is that of a certain serpent 
called the cobra de capello, because it has upon its head a little em- 
inence in the form of a bat. This stone is placed on the enven- 
omed wound, attaches itself strongly to it, and sucks the poison. 
When it has absorbed all, it falls. You put it in milk, when it 
disgorges the venom, and is ready to re-commence. If you place 
it on a wound that is not venomous, it will not adhere. 


Genuine stones are often sold one for another; the cheapest 
usurp the name and place of the dearest. The cutting constitutes 
a great part of their brilliancy. One is certain of having genuine 
factitious stones, but it is difficult to be sure of having fine stones. 
Factitious stones are now made with such perfection that many 
jewellers are deceived by them, and few lapidaries can recognize 
them at the distance of a foot, none at the distance of five feet. 

A business man had a wife who wished for a set of diamonds. 
She had often repeated her request, and as often been denied. One 

day, on his return from the Exchange, the husband said : 

«« My dear, you have often wished for a set of diamonds.” + 

“Yes, but I have done expecting them.” 

“You are mistaken ; the time has arrived.” 

Impossible !” 

“It is time. I met, yesterday, at the Exchange, an important 
loss which it is necessary to conceal.” 

“You have never given me so good reason for refusing thom.” 

“You are mistaken. Here is the set.” 

And he displayed the largest and most brilliant diamonds pos- 
sible. His wife turned them round, held them to the light, tried 
on the necklace. 

“What would you say, my love, if you should see these dia- 
monds to-morrow evening adorning another woman ?” 

“ What I say now, that they are magnificent.” 

“ And if some one should tell yow that it was reported her hus- 
band had yesterday met with an enormous loss at the Exchange ?”’. 

“Ah! I understand you. I should say it was impossible ; he 
gave his wife yesterday aset of diamonds worth a hundred thou- 
sand francs.” 

“ Very well. You have a soiree to-morrow; wear your dia- 
monds.” 

The next evening the wife reaped at the ball an ample harvest 
of admiration—of praises of her diamonds, of the envy and ha- 
tred of the women. 

On the day following, the lady, on looking over the journals 
while at her toilet, paused at an article in which she recognized 
her husband designated by transparent initials. At this moment 
he entered. She threw the paper under her toilet table. 

“« My love, have you the journals ?” 

“ The journals? I do not know—I have not read them.” 

“But I cannot find the one I am looking for.” 

“Perhaps it has not come.” 

“Yes, here it is under your toilet-table.” 

He seizes the journal. The wife is pale, trembling. He reads: 

“ Another scandalous affair! one of those cases in which mil- 
lionaires display the wealth they have won from the poor! It 
seems that M has met with some new good fortune, for last 
evening his wife appeared covered with diamonds of the greatest 
beauty and of untold value.” 

“ Ah! my love, promise me—” 

“I must go and thank the author, and invite him to breakfast.” 

“How! a man who has insulted you!” 

“He is my best friend.” 

“IT do not understand you.” 

‘* My dear, I will explain myself. What is the impression pro- 
duced by this article? Suppose I was not concerned, and you 
were reading it of another; what would you think of the man of 
whom it was written ?” 

“ That he was a rogue.” 

“Yes, but a successful rogue; a rogue who had just gained a 
large sum of money; then the object is attained. And what 
would you think of the diamonds *”’ 

“That they were given and received in an evil moment.” 

“T mean to ask your opinion of the diamonds, independently 
of the circumstances or the persons.” 

-“ That they are magnificent.” 

“Well, I have met with a great loss, and the diamonds are false.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Compose yourself. These lines which have irritated you are 
the letters of nobility of your diamonds. No person will ever 
think of suspecting them. Every one who reads that article will 
retain in his memory the date of their appearance, and the indis- 

putable proof of their beauty and value. We love better to speak 
evil of a man than of astone. The good which will be said of 
the diamonds will be the evil said of me. In a week’s time your 
diamonds will be valued at a hundred thousand crowns, and I, de- 
clared a scandalous but wealthy rascal, shall have recovered con- 
fidence at a critical moment for my business.” 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
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No. XX. 


BY F. GLEASON,. 


From Milan to Switzerland—Arona—Domo d'Ossola—Gondo—Simplon Pass— 
Monks of 8t. Bernard—the Morgue. 


TRAVELLING now in my own carriage, I could regulate my 
movements more easily as it regarded the hours of starting and 
tarrying, wherever the scenery or locality became particularly in- 
teresting. Thus I posted from Milan into Switzerland, taking the 


famous Simplon Pass over the Alps to Martigny, » passage occu- 
pying three days. One of the first objects of interest we met was 
at the little town of Soma, being a remarkable cypress tree, of 
great age, and probably the largest of its kind in existence. It is 
believed to have been a large tree in the days of Julius Cesar. 
Napol pected it when he constructed the route of the Sim- 
plon, causing the road to diverge from the straight line on account 
of it. It was near this spot that the first battle between Scipio 
and Hannibal was fought, and travellers generally hold it as clas- 
sic ground. 

The road from Milan thither leads over the great plain of Lom- 
bardy, between avenues of cabbage headed mulberry trees, hedges 
of graceful acacia, and rows of grape vines trained between fruit 
trees in the most picturesque and graceful manner. Stopping to 
dine in the town of Arona, I took occasion to examine the colos- 
sal statue of St. Charles Borromeo, erected on the summit of a 
hill near the town, and measuring sixty-six feet in height, stand- 
ing upon a pedestal forty feet in height. The head, hands and 
feet of this remarkable statue are cast in bronze, while the rest of 
the figure is formed of sheets of copper, arranged around mason- 
ry. It was erected in 1697, and is so constructed as to admit of 
being entered, admitting the ambitious visitor to the head, but the 
ascent is difficult and fatiguing. The head is of sufficient dimen- 
sions to admit of three persons within it at the same time, while 
the nose affords a good resting place in the form of an arm-chair. 

At Domo d’Ossola I stopped for the night. It is a small, un- 
important town, strongly marked as being Italian. Houses with 
colonnades, streets with awning hangings, shops teeming with sau- 
sages, maccaroni and garlic, lazy-looking lazzaroni in red night- 
caps and bare mahogany-colored legs, intermixed with mules, bur- 
ly priests and females veiled with the mantilla, fill up the picture 
of an Italian town. After leaving Domo d’Ossola we entered 
the Sardinian dominions ; the first town we stopped at being Isel- 
lo. Here my passport was called for, and custom house officers 
came to examine my baggage ; but here, and in various other parts 
of Italy, a little of the “ root of all evil” slipped into the officer’s 
hand will save the opening of trunks and the loss of much time. 
I tried the sovereign balm and it proved perfectly successful. 

The first village in the Canton Valois, in Switzerland, which 
we reached, was Gondo, consisting of a few miserable huts grouped 
about a singular tall building, seven stories high, erected by the 
old Brieg family, Stockalper,in ancient days, for the refuge of 
travellers. From this place we ascended rapidly in a zig-zag 
course up the Alps to the Simplon Pass. Here the route becomes 
bold and striking, walls of rock rising abruptly on either side of 
the road, and then again we skirt the precipitous sides of the 
mountains, our ears regaled by the roar of the wild torrent in the 
dark gulf below. The base of the cliffs and the bed of the stream 
“ Doveria,” are in some places heaped with vast shattered frag- 
ments, ruins of the mountains above, while loosened masses still 
hanging on the slopes above secm to threaten the traveller as he 
passes. Each step we advanced seemed to bring us to the end of the 
road, it being so blocked in that no view in advance can be had. 

At last we reached the highest elevation, the spot being marked 
by a simple cross of wood, the elevation being sixty-five hundred 
and seventy-eight feet above the level of the sea. A large open 
valley bounded by snow-clad heights occupies the summit of the 
Simplon. All around is barrenness. A hospice, founded by Na- 
poleon, is situated here, affording the weary traveller rest and shel- 


.ter, and refreshments are given by the monks. A number of 


buildings called “refuges ” are erected on the mountain route. 
The portion of the road between the summit and the fifth refuge 
is the most dangerous, at the season when avalanches fall. The 
head of the gorge of Schallert, a wild recess in the flanks of the 
Monte Leone, is filled up with the glaciers, beneath which, along 
the edge of a yawning abyss, the road is conducted. The fields 
of everlasting snow forming the Kaltwasser Glacier, in the heat of 
summer feeds several furious torrents, and in winter discharges 
frequent avalanches into the gulf below. To protect this portion 
of the road, three galleries, called, from their vicinity to the gla- 
ciers, “ glacier galleries,” partly excavated and partly built of ma- 
sonry, strongly arched, have been constructed, serving as bridges 
and aqueducts at the same time ; so that the traveller is driven in 
his way safely beneath a waterfall. In the spring the avalanches 
slide over the roofs of these galleries. 

The construction of a route over the Simplon Pass was decided 
upon by Napoleon immediately after the battle of Marengo, while 
the recollection of his own difficult passage over the Alps of the 
Great St. Bernard was fresh in his memory. An idea of the mag- 
nitude of this work of constructing a road over the Alps may be 
realized from the fact that six years were occupied in its construc- 
tion, and more than thirty thousand men were employed upon it at 
atime. There are more than six hundred bridges, in addition to 
many far more costly constructions, such as terraces of massive ma- 
sonry miles in length ; ten galleries, either cut out of the living 
rock or built of solid stone, and twenty houses of refuge for the 
traveller. We were a whole day in crossing this pass of the Sim- 


plon. Another day’s journey brought us to the town of Martigny, at 
the foot of the passage of the Great St. Bernard. Here the Rhone 
receives the Drause, a torrent by which Martigny has been nearly 
destroyed at two different times; marks of the last inundation, 
which took place in 1818, are still visible. 


The monks of St. Bernard have their head quarters in a con- 


vent of the town from which members stationed on the mountain 
are relieved at intervals. Having engaged a char and mule, I 
started the following day, accompanied by a trusty guide, for the 
convent of St. Bernard. The road from Martigny to St. Ber- 
nard follows the course of the Drause. About half way up the 
ascent, at a place called Lidders, I was obliged to leave the char, 


the road being impracticable for wheels beyond. I was not sorry 


for the change to the back of the mule, the char being a most 
uncomfortable, one-sided thing, like a miniature sofa, placed side- 
ways without springs, and upon rude wheels. It was about as 
comfortable riding in i¢ as one might enjoy in a wheel-barrow. 
It was a dreary route, cold, sterile and snow-capped. After a 
long and toilsome ascent over the snow, we arrived just before 


dark at the convent, cold, hungry and fatigued, but a good home- . 


ly welcome awaited me. 

I soon found myself in a large and comfortable reception room, 
with a huge wood fire blazing in the ample fire-place, and a couple 
of the monks of the order for hosts. Tea, bread and butter, 
honey and cold meats were soon spread before me, to all of which 
I did ample justice, and after an agreeable conversation with the 
priests, I was conducted to a small apartment with double win- 
dows, where I made myself exceedingly comfortable for the night, 
my long ride having prepared me for a sound and dreamless 
sleep. I rose early in the morning, and with one of the monks 
for a guide, examined the various offices of the establishment. It 
is a massive stone building, well adapted to its perilous situation, 
which is on the very highest point of the pass of the Great St. 
Bernard, over eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
is the most elevated habitation of Europe, surrounded always by 
chilling snows. 

I found that the thermometer, even at this season of the year 
(summer), descends at night to the freezing point, and below it if 
the wind is from the north. Beside the main building, there is a 
house built as a place of refuge in case of fire,also a small building 
called the Morgue [see engraving, page 268], in which are deposited 
the bodies of the unclaimed dead who have perished on the moun- 
tain, victims to snow storms and avalanches. They have gener- 
ally been found frozen and put into this horrid receptacle in the 
posture in which they perished. Here the bodies have wholly or 
partially dried up and withered. On some the clothes have re- 
mained for twenty years, others present a frightful aspect, some 
of the bones of the head being blanched and exposed. 

Many of the bodies are placed in a standing position against 
the walls, as stiff as when found. The scene it presents is awful 
and melancholy. Close to those bodies that have dried up and 
withered, are skeletons, partly preserved and partly in a state of 
decomposition, and all around are the broken fragments of human 
nature, skulls and broken bones, apparently the gathering of 
centuries. The air passes freely through the grated windows. 
From the rapid evaporation at this great height, the bodies dry 
up without the usual decay. There are usnally about a dozen 
monks stationed in the convent, all men in the prime of life. 
They devote themselves to assisting travellers amidst the perils to 
which they are here exposed. Undismayed by the storm, they 
seek amidst these dangers the exhausted or overwhelmed trav- 
eller, carrying to him food and cordials. They are generally ac- 
companied by their dogs, strong and powerful animals, of pecu- 
liar sagacity for this service, tracing out the victim buried in the 
snow. Their sense of smell is such that they can perceive the 
approach of a traveller at the distance of a league. The sever- 
ities of the weather at this height often impair the health of the 
brethren, and they are compelled to retire to a lower and more 
genial clime, with broken constitutions and ruined health. Even 
in summer it has sometimes happened that the ice has never 
melted, and in some years not a week has passed without snow 
falling. It always freezes early in the morning, even in the 
height of summer. 

The chapel of the convent is a handsome one. The convent 
of St. Bernard was founded in the year 968. Between the spring 
of 1798, when the French penetrated into Switzerland, and the 
year 1801, more than one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers 
ascended the mountain. Between the 15th and the 2Ist of May, 
1800, Bonaparte passed at the head of the French army of re- 
serve, sixty thousand strong, with his artillery and cavalry. 
Sixty-four men were employed to draw each piece of cannon to 
the height of the passage. This was the great army that defeated 
the Austrians at the battle of Marengo. 

Having examined, and had explained to me everything of note, 
I turned my steps down the mountain, and after a descent of 
twenty-eight miles, which took me nine hours, I arrived in the 
evening again at Martigny. From here I shall go to Geneva, 
thence to Chamouny and Mont Blanc. 


+ 


GENIUS. 

He is not by any means the greatest man, who, with a giant in- 
tellect, startles the multitude as with sudden thunder. The im- 
pression left behind is not agreeable and lasting. He who would 
stir up the soul must have a calm and sympathizing heart. It 
is this which vibrates the human heart, leaps in the warm pulses, 
and urges us to deeds of mercy. The man whose heart is moved 
by pure and true benevolence, breathes thoughts that will never 
die. Like the silent dews, they descend in the bosom, to cheer, to 
bless and to save. The breath of true life is thus felt in the 
heart. Such awriterb.ends peace with humanity, and is destined 
to sway the multitude, ad urge them on to deeds of mercy and 
unending glory.— Newbur, Herald. 
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AFSICAN WEDDING afterwards, who sat 
I was sittin aay upon my camp chests 
tent door at dusk, af- and smoked my tobac- 
ter a luxurious dinner co until morning. 
of fowls and melons, Many of the sold 
when we suddenly were slaves, who re- 
heard a great sound of ceived only fifteen 
drums and Arabs sing- astres a month bes 
ing, with repeated dis- their rations. The 
charges of musketry. Arnaouts were paid 
The people told us one hundred and twen- 


being celebrated, and 
that I should 
and take part in 
festivities. I re- 
sumed partly, there- 
fore, my Frank dress, 
told that 
must no longer 
resent me as a Turk, 
since, in the uer- 
ed countries of - 
dan, the ruling race is 
even more unpopular 
than are the Franks. 
“ Well, master,” said 
he, “but at least I 
must make you an 
American Bey, be- 
cause some rank is 
in these 


a lantern, and we set 
out in the direction of 
the noises. As we 
passed the mosque, a 
priest informed us 
that the wedding was 
at the governor's 
house, and that the 
bridegroom was the 
son of a former gov- 
ernor’s wekeel, or dep- 
uty. The drums guid- 
ed us to a spacious court-yard, at the door of which were guards 
in festive dresses. The court was lighted by an open brazier of 
charcoal, fastened on the end of a high pole, and by various col- 
ored lanterns. Long benches were ranged across the central 
space, facing the governor’s mansion, and upon them were seated 
many of the inhabitants of the town, listening to the music. The 
Arnaout soldiers, in their picturesque dresses, were squatted 
around the walls, their yataghans and long guns gleaming in the 
moonlight. The musicians sat on a raised platform, beside the 
steps leading to the door. There were half a dozen drums, some 
Arab flutes, and a chorus of strong-lunged singers, who chant- 
ed a wild, barbaric epithalamium, in perfect time and accord. 
The people all saluted us respectfully, and invited us to enter. 
The Albanian guards ushered us into a lofty room, roofed with 
palm-logs, which were carcfully chosen for 
their size and straightness. A broad, cush- 
ioned divan ran around two sides of the 
apartment. Here sat the military governor, 
with his principal officers, while richly dress- 
ed soldiers stood in waiting. An immense 
glass lantern gave effect to this striking = 
picture. The governor, who was called Ya- = 
gheshir Bey (although he held the lower [= 
rank of a Sanjak), was an Albanian and = 
commander of the ian troops in Ber- 
ber and Shendy. e received me with 
great kindness, and made room for me be- 
side him on the divan. He was a tall, 
stately man, about fifty years of age; his 
face was remarkably handsome, with a mild, 
benevolent expression, and he had the man- 
ners of a finished gentleman. On my left 
hand was one of his officers, also a tall, far- 
capped Albanian. I presented both of the 
dignitaries with cigars, for which they seem- 
ed to have a great relish. Coffee soon ap- 
peared, served by negro slaves in rich blue 
dresses, and then the bey’s chibouk, with a © 
mouth-piece studded with diamonds was 
filled for me. The slaves presently return- 
ed, with large glass cups filled with deli- 
cious sherbet, which they offered upon gold- 
fritiged napkins. Achmet, being scated on 
the other side of the governor, was mistakcn 
by the attendants for the American bey, no!- 
withstanding his dark complexion, and 
served first. I could not but admire the 
courtly ease of his manners, which belong: d 
rather to the born son of a pacha, than to 
the orphan boy of Luxor, indebted only to 
his honesty, quick sense, and the kindness 
of an ish lady, for a better fate than 
that of the common Fellahs of Egypt. Yet 
with all the respect he knew so well how to 
command, his devotion to me, as a servant, 
was wu , and he was as unremittin 
in his attentions as if soul and body liad 
been gives him expressly for my use. The 
bey, learning that I was for Khar- 
toum, sent a soldier for the sheikh of the har- 
bor, whom he commanded, in my presence, 
to procure a boat for me, and see that it was 
ready tv sail the next day. The only boats 
in this region are rough, open craft; but 
the sheikh promised to erect a tent of pillm- 
mats on the to serve as a cabin. Soon 
after he left, the bridegroom appeared, led 
by an attendant, as be was totally blind. 
He wes a handsome youth of eizhteen, and 
in his air there was « charming mixture of 
the bridegroom’s dignity and boy’s bashful- 
ness. He was simply but very 
dressed in « blue embroidered jacket, wi 


white trowsers and red slippers. 
to the governor, kissed his , and begged 
him to ask me if he might not be allowed 10 
have dinner od for me. 
asked me if I — of any remedy for his 
blindness, but as I found that the sight had 
been destroyed by e cataract, I told them 
there was no hope for him nearer than Cai- 


CONVENT OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD, SWITZERLAND. 


ro. The ceremonies were all over, and the bride, after the entire 
consummation of the nuptials, had gone to her father’s house to 
remain four days. The bey finding that I was not a merchant, 
asked Achmet what rank I held, and the latter answered that in 
| own country it was between a bey and a pasha. Before we 

, three soldiers were sent down to the river, and, as I after- 
wards learned, remained all night, standing with whips over the 
sailors who were employed in removing the cargo from the 

ld of the vessel, which the sheikh of the harbor had selected for 
me. The rais was threatened with a hundred lashes, unless he had 
everything ready by the next day. On leaving, I gave a medjid 
to the servants, as a gratuity is expected on such occasions. The 
bey sent me one of his Arnaouts to the lantern, and insisted 
on stationing a guard near my tent. ‘T'wo soldiers came up soon 
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piastres, and 
irty-five piastres ad- 
ditional, provided they 
farnis 
m 
and threw = on 
my mattress, 
untarily contrasted my 
position with that of 
the previous evening. 
Then, I slept in 
midst of a cluster of 
Arab huts, a simple 
, among camel 
drivers. Now, I was 
an American bey, in 
my tent overlooking 
the Nile, watched by a 
of honor sent 
me by the commander 
of the military forces 
in Berber and Shendy 
All honor to Ethio- 
re was at last the 
true Ethiopia, beyond 
the confines of Nubia; 
beyond the ancient 
capital of Queen Can- 
dace ; beyond, not on- 


[See Letter, page 267.) the 


0 
aract of the long-stretching Nile, and not far distant from “ the 
steep of utmost Axume.”—Bayard Taylor's “ Journey to Central 
Africa.” 
COFFEE AT MOCHA. 

The coffee plant grows sixteen or eighteen feet high, with an 
upright stem covered with a light brown bark. Its branches grow 
horizontally and opposite, crossing each other, and form a pyram- 
idical appearance. The leaves grow on the opposite side of the 
branches to the length of four or five inches, and to half that 
width in the middle. The flowers, growing in bunches at the 
junction of the leaves, are white, maturing first into green, then 

berries, resembling bunches of cherries, each of which con- 
tains two kernels. But one crop is annually aced, which is 
gathered in the months of January and Feb- 
ruary. For the purpose of being dried in 
the sun, the gathered coffee is spread on the 
house-tops, or cleared spaces of ground, 
where it is frequently watered to open the 
koke, or shell, which is always separated by 
grinding before packing. Large quantities 
of coffee arrive at Mocha, from rch to 
the latter of July, from the coffee dis- 
tricts within twenty days’ journey. Camels 
are employed in its transportation, each of 
which carries about six hundred pounds, 
contained in two sacks. They are driven in 
long trains of fifty or more, arranged one 
behind another, the head of each being tied 
to the tail of the camel immediately before 
him. Thus arranged, but few drivers are 
necessary. All coffee from the country is 
first taken to the custom-house, a 
building one hundred and fifty feet square, 
near the sea gate, where it is stored to be 
inspected by the governor, who visits the 
custom-house daily. Here, also, the duties 
are fixed, at the rate of seven per cent. on 
English, and three per cent. on American 
imports. A double duty is imposed on 
smuggled goods. From the custom-house, 
the coffee is taken to the gow-downs, or 
warchouses of the merchants, several of 
which are attached to the walls of the cus- 
tom-hous¢, and rented by the government. 
There it undergoes the process of bein 
cleared from pebbles and dirt by means of 
sieves. ‘Those who do this tedious work of 
garbling, — expert in their calling, 
earn but the value of five or six cents daily, 
a portion of which earnings is paid to one of 
their number, who acts as their overscer, 
and to whom the purchaser must complain 
if he has any fault to find. An active man 
may garble two or three bales in a day, and 
a smart woman half as much. Having been 
cleaned, the coffee is packed in for ¢x 
portation, and if good, should be from 
white and black kernels and have an arom- 
atic smell. But few Arabs, and those of the 
wealthier class, indulge as a general habit in 
the luxury of coffee. Its use is, however, 
general, and many Arabs say, “a dish of 
coffee and a pipe of tobacco is a complete 
entertainment.” They drink it without cith- 
er milk or sugar being added to the clear 
infusion.— on Majung and Zanzibar. 

THE DEER STALKER, 

We have here a Scotch highland sports- 
man returning from a successful foray 
among the hills, stopping at a rs 
home for a drop of “ mountain dow.” Over 


the back of his horse is thrown ey 


of his sport, a pair of noble antlers » 

ing wide and high, showing the ity of 

the game. In the foreground are his fuith- 

ful hounds, as intelligent as indispensable to 

f 
upon a moment of rest, ng 

bento his feet, while his master ex- 


changes pleasantries with the highland lassie. 
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CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 

We shall publish on the first of January, 1855, a new magazine, 
entitled “ Gieason’s Dottar Montuty Macazivye;” a work 
which will contain one hundred royal octavo pages of reading mat- 
ter in each number—being more than any of the Philadelphia 
$3 magazines—and forming two volumes each of six hundred 
pages, or twelve hundred pages of reading matter yearly, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading for the 
million, and at a price which all can afford, 


GLEASON’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


will be filled with entertaining and popular stories, by our best 
writers, with sketches, poems, scraps of wit and humor, and a 
miscellaneous compound of the notable events of the times in 
both hemispheres, forming an agreeable companion for a leisure 
moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, 
shall receive the magazine for one year. 

Subscribe early and procure the work complete. 

F. GLEASON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


A wew Srate.—The Lake Superior Journal is urging the 
erection into a new State of the upper peninsula of Michigan— 
the State to be named Superior. The papers in the southern 
part of Michigan do not favor the suggestion. 


A coot Srot.—The summit of Mount Washington, in New 
Hampshire, is decidedly a cool place. The highest point reached 
by the thermometer away up there in the last half of our hot 
August was 60 degrees. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. The Boston Theatre continues to be filled nightly with the 
beauty and fashion of the town. It promises complete success. 

-+++ Our city hotels are filled to overflowing. Boston can boast 
the best and most home-like in the Union. 

-+.. Mr. Couldock has made a decided “hit” in his role of 
characters at the Museum. He is a sterling actor. 

.... A correspondent sends us a criticism upon Miss Julia Dean 
of a highly complimentary character. We don’t agree with him. 

..+» He that follows his recreation instead of his business, will 
in a little time have no business to follow. 

-++. The long proposed Cuban expedition from the southern 
cities is fast perfecting and nearly ready for consummation. 

.++. A couple were married recently on top of Mount Holyoke, 
Mass. Certainly an appropriate place to put on the holy yoke. 

+++» A down-easter says that modesty is a quality that highly 
adorns a woman, but ruinsaman. A painfully correct conclusion. 

.++. None but a wise man can employ leisure well ; and he that 
makes the best use of his time has none to spare. 

«+. A return of the population of Ireland shows that the num- 
ber of inhabitants has fallen off two millions in the past five years. 

.--. A pampkin was recently sent to the Paris market, which 
is said to weigh four hundred and twenty-eight pounds. 

+++» There lives in Fayette county, Pa.,a negro named Simon, 
who formerly belonged to Washington, and is 120 years old. 

-++. As the sand runs out of the hour-glass of existence, we 
ought to be able to see more clearly through it. 

++. Why should the kitchen be a delightful retreat in summer # 
Because it is a cool and airy (culinary) apartment. . 

. ++» We are glad to learn that the prices of provisions gener- 
ally are falling. The crops are abundant. 

Lone For the information of our distant readers, we would say 
that Bunker Hilf has not been removed ! 

eee No labor of the farmers pays a better profit for time and 
money than raising the best of fruit. 

-+++ Thus far it has been satisfactorily proved that California 
mines are far more successful than those of Australia. 

+++» Statistics show that the commerce of Boston is increasing 
in a ratio beyond any other city. 


WIT AND FOLLY. 

Wise men would be the aristocrats of the world, and govern it 
exactly as they pleased, if it were not that fools are often more 
than a match for them. “ Life,” says an observant writer, “ would 
be too pleasant to men of merit, if they always encountered peo- 
ple who were sensible of it; they would have only to present 
themselves to command success. They would be almost all 
kings and rich men, who do and make whatever they please, ex- 
cept rain and fine weather. Honored of all—honored by all, they 
would be the aristocrats of society, the privileged class. But 
Providence, to establish equality, has created fools in the world. 
They are destined to arrest the progress of the man of merit, and 
to render his talents useless, for the man most expert in striking 
sensibility, reason and mind, can do nothing where there is neither 
mind, reason nor sensibility.” 

The artful schemes of the wise man are often defeated by the 
defects of his inferiors in intellect. For instance, three English- 
men were hunting for a thicf who was a native of Wiltshire. In 
going through Brentford, they read a sign, “ Wiltshire Inn” 
“ Let us go in here,” said one of the three ; “ we shall surely find 
him—that is the inn for Wiltshire folks.” “ Nonsense!’ said 
another, “that’s the very reason he wont be there.” “ Take 
care,” said the third, who was considered the wisest of the three, 
“it is possible that he may have chosen that place precisely be- 
cause he would be very sure that we shouldn’t look for him 
there.” They went in and searched from garret to cellar, but did 
not find the object of their search. The robber had passed the 
inn without entering, simply because he could not read, a suppo- 
sition that had not occurred to either of his pursuers. 

An intelligent man is apt to make his combinations and calcu- 
lations too perfect ; he sees too far, and takes too high a range of 
view ; he attributes to others a part of his own wit and informa- 
tion, preparing himself an answer to all the good reasons that can 
be opposed to him, and is taken in default because he is met by 
only a bad reason. This is a fact which the experience of almost 


any practical man of the world will bear testimony to. For instance, — 


a man who was compelled to pass over a certain piece of road 
haunted by a ferocious dog, which attacked every one that came 
in his way, laid all his plans for subduing his brute adversary. 
As soon as the dog should spring upon him, he determined to 
seize him by the ears, and thus he felt sure he could master him. 
He therefore marched on sturdily to the encounter—but he was 
worsted in the skirmish, because the dog’s ears_had been cropped 
close to his head ! 

It is said that the Athenians could not entrap the Beeotians be- 
cause they spread their nets too high; the Beeotians being the 
most stupid people of all Greece. They had no conception of in- 
tellectual ingenuities ; they would believe nothing short of a 
downright falsehood, and understood nothing but a gross absurd- 
ity. To tell a man of this sort that the earth revolves on its axis, 
would be to produce a smile of incredulity or pity, but tell him 
that the sun rises out of the water every morning and sets behind 
the steadfas: hills every night, and he agrees with you without a 
murmur. “ There are some folks, squire,” said a worthy agri- 
culturist to the learned magistrate of his town, “ that say the sun 
don’t rise, but the airth turns round—but you and I know better, 
squire, because we get up airly, and we see it rise.” A very 
wise conclusjon ! 

We might go on thus multiplying examples of the hypothesis 
laid down at the outset of this article. We remember very well, 
a few years ago, when a certain spurious mermaid was exhibited, 
that the showman remarked, very truthfully, that he preferred to 
talk upon the subject with clergymen and naturalists, because 
they believed him without question. 


> 


+ 


Benevorence.—The Germans in New York city are estimated 
at 80,000 at least.. They congregate chiefly along the eastern 
borders of the city. A Mr. Bogen has undertaken the duties of 
a missionary to these people. He visits the wharves, to give coun- 
sel and directions to the immigrants when they land, and visits the 
houses of the poor Germans all through the city. His visits dur- 
ing the year are reported to number one thousand two hundred. 
He distributes pamphlets of an instructive kind, and New Testa- 
ments to his German friends, and when he finds a family in special 
need, affords them some pecuniary aid. 


+ 


New Sream Fricates.—The Secretary of the Navy has 
given the following names to the steam frigates now in the course 
of construction: Roanoke and Colorado at Norfolk, Minnesota 
at Washington, Wabash at Philadelphia, Niagara at New York, 
and Merrimack at Boston. The Naval Board have awarded the 
contracts for their machinery, and reported the results to the 
Secretary of the Navy. 


4 
+ 


Loss or tae Arctic.—The terrible loss of life in consequence 
of the late destruction of the Arctic steamer should be a warning 
.a8 to the swift ranning of boats in a dense fog, and in the direct 
track of navigation. We wonder that just such a catastrophe has 
not occurred before. 


? > 


Boston a Honprep Years Aco.—In 1754 there were near- 
ly as many colored persons as there were houses in Boston, the 
number of each being 1600. The number of slaves at that po- 
riod was 989. About 40 Indians of all ages resided in the town. 


Personat.—We enjoyed a call from that most popular poet 
and congenial friend, A. J. H. Duganne, a few days since. 


Cuns.-We tear of innch commotion in the island. 


MEXICO. 

Late Mexican papers give the particulars of the death of Count 
Boulbon, the French fillibuster. He was shot. One hundred 
and eighty-seven of his followers surrendered at discretion, and 
with the exception of M. Desmarais and three officers who had 
accompanied the count, and who were being proceeded against at 
Guayamas, all his misguided followers taken by the Mexican an- 
thorities had been set at liberty and sent back to California. 
There is recorded the usual number of petty combats between the 
government troops and the insurrectionists in various parts of the 
State. Santa Anna has been making a grandiloquent address to 
the army, in which he entreats them to forget the past and swear 
that they will not consent that the forcigner shall return to tread 
as invader that beautiful coantry. There will be no necessity for 
any foreigner going to the expense of a war to obtain Mexico. 
Santa Anna would probably sell the whole of it on terms as lib- 
eral as those which induced him to part with the Mesilla valley. 


Deap Letrers.—The dead letter bureau of the post-office 
department is now making up and transmitting mails of foreign 
dead letters to the countries whence they originally came. These 
dead letter mails include for England, 30,000; Canada, 7500; 
Nova Scotia, 350; New Brunswick, 600; Bremen, 5000; and for 
Prussia, 3000. All these letters are returned unopened. 


Insane.—A late report of the Senate of Massachusetts says 
that there are now in the custody of the institutions of that State, 
1168 insane persons, of whom 561 are in one hospital. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Edward Beecher, Mr. William W. Chipman to Miss 
Ellen M. Redfield. 

By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. ae 
ond daughter of George A. Wilkins, \. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John C€. Martin, of Fall River, to Miss Julia 


aughan. 
By Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. Thomas Ball to Ellen L., daughter of Daniel Wild, 


Esq., all of Boston. 
At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Newell, J. Andrew Henshaw to Mirs Caroline 


3. 
At Jamaica Plain, by Rev. Mr. Quint, Mr. Thomas Kendall to Miss Sarah 


ison. 
At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Maltby, Mr. Henry C. Parsons to Miss Elizabeth 
Cain, all of Taunton. 
At Weston, by Kev. Dr. Field, Mr. Charlies L. Field to Miss Sarah E. White 
At North Easton, by Joseph Barrows, Exq., Mr. Hannibal Wells to Miss Sa 
rah F. Carr. 
a Lakeville, by Reuben Hafford, Esq., Mr. William T. Jenney to Miss Mary 
. Conedy. 
At Portland, by Rev. Mr. Chickering, Mr. Thomas T. Osborn, of Boston, te 
Miss Mary C. Hossack. 
At Staten Island, by Rev. Dr. Crocker, I. Senter Crocker, M-D., to Hepsie 
Swan, daughter of the late William Sullivan, of Boston. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Molly Sleeper, 71; Mrs. Charlotte S$. Canterbury, 63; 
Samuel H. B., only son of Dr. Jonathan Leonard, of Sandwich. 13; Wiss La- 


17; Mrs. Elizabeth Alden, 81; Mr. William Ellison, 45; Miss Frances 3. 
Allen, 38; Mr. John C. Pickett, 51. 

At Chariestown, Mrs. Ruth Rockingham, 73. 

At North Weymouth, Mr. Josiah White, 57. 

At East Lexington. Anna A., danghter of Mr. J. Stearns, HM. 

At Taurton, Alester 0., son of Mr. George H. Fairbanks. 6 months. 

At Watertown, Franklin H., son of Mr. Hiram and Mrs. Eliz Cooper. 

= Hon. Israel Trask, 89. 5 

t Worcester, Henry W., son of Mr. Waklo Flagg, 5 years. 

At Northborough, Mr. Winthrop A. Hunt, 27. , 

At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Mary Pratt, 44. 

At New Bedford. Mr. Paul Howland, 76. 

At Nantucket, Mary Burdett, daughter of Mr. David Folger, 2] months. 

At Gill, Rev. Josiah W. Cannon, 70. 

At Pittsfield, Mrs. Mary RK. Ingersoll. 32. 

At Portland, Me., Mrs. Lucy A. Davis, formerly of Boston. 21. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, William C. Whiting, formerly of Worcester, Mass. 

At Francisco, Cal., Mr. Wiliam Batchelder, formerly of Salem, Mass., 
aged 24 years. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A SERENADE. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


The dews are falling sweetly, 
Sweetly o'er the lea, 

The moon is shining brightly, 
Brightly, love, on me; 


This fairy hour is teeming, 
Teeming rich with love. 


Soft are the dews distilling, 
Distilling from the flowers, 
Pragrance which is filling, 
Filling moon-lit bowers. 
Fairy sprites are dancing, 
Dancing on the sward, 
Spirits bright seem glancing, 
Glancing heavenward. 


Then look furth, dearest, smiling, 
Smiling sweet on me, 

With tenderness beguiling, 
As the moon upon the lea. 

O, be not more hard-hearted 
Than yonder stars so bright, 

Tis long, love, since we parted, 
O, look ye forth to-night. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


ELDORADO. 
No. VII. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


Raveicn’s first voyage disappointed every one but himself. He 
pretended to have obtained satisfactory evidence of the existence 
of Eldorado, and information of the place where it was ; also proof 
of the existence of mines of gold; and to have conciliated the 
good-will of the natives and secured their co-operation with him 
in any future attempt. But he had brought home no gold; the 
shining stones which his followers had abundantly supplied them- 
selveg, with were found to be worthless; and there was no evi- 
dence of the existence of a native sovereignty as far advanced in 
civilization and refinement as the Mexicans and Peruvians, the 
conquest of which would reflect as much glory upon the English 
name as the achievements of Cortez and Pizarro had upon that of 
Spain. Raleigh’s boastful representations therefore failed of effect. 
None of his countrymen were inclined to join with him in a further 
prosecution of the enterprise, and the subject was dropped for the 
time. 

Raleigh was soon restored to favor and employed in the naval 
expeditions against Spain, which took place at this time. He 
greatly distinguished himself on several occasions, and was in 
high favor with Queen Elizabeth till her death ;—but with the 
succession of James his fortunes fell. He was accused (whether 
justly or not is still doubtful), of being concerned in treasonable 
plots against the king, and was brought to trial, found guilty, and 
committed prisoner to the Tower, to await the execution of his 
sentence. 

Raleigh, withdrawn from active labors by his imprisonment, was 
not idle. He turned to intellectual pursuits, and with many minor 
pieces, in prose and verse, executed his greatest work, “ The His- 
tory of the World ;”—a project of such vast extent that the bare 
idea of his undertaking it excites our admiration. As an author 
he stands on an eminence as high as that which he obtained in 
other paths. Hume says “he is the best model of our ancient 
style,” and Hallam confirms the judgment. His imprisonment 
lasted thirteen years. At the expiration of that time, he had in- 
finence to have his sentence so far remitted as to allow him to go 
on a second expedition in search of Eldorado. Twenty years had 
elapsed since the former expedition, and the present was of a 
magnitude more like a national enterprise than a private one. 
Sir Walter’s own ship, the Destiny, carried 36 guns and 200 men. 
There were six other vessels carrying from twenty-five guns to 
three each. Raleigh embarked all his means in this expedition. 
His eldest son commanded one of the ships, and eighty of his 
companions were gentlemen volunteers and adventurers, many of 
them his relations. 

Those who have thoughtfully considered Raleigh’s career have 
seen reason to doubt whether he really believed the stories which 
he was so anxious to impress upon others. They have thought 
it more likely that his real object was to emulate the fame of Cor- 
tez and Pizarro, and to dispossess Spain of some portion of her 
conquests in South America and transfer them to his own coun- 
try. This latter object was admissible, at the time of his first ex- 
pedition, because Spain and England were then at war; but was 
not so, on the second, as the two nations were then at peace, 
But Raleigh had reason to think that if he could succeed in his 
object there was no danger of his being called to very strict ac- 

He arrived off the coast of Guiana on the 12th November, 1617, 
having had a long and disastrous voyage. One ship had left him 

and returnec home, another had foundered, forty-two of his men 
had died, many were suffering from sickness, and himself among 
the number. But he found the Indians friendly, and not forgetful 
of his former visit. He writes to his wife, “To tell you that I 
might be here king of the country were a vanity; but my name 
hath still lived among them here. They feed me with fresh meat 
and all that the country yields. All offer to obcy me.” 


Being too feeble from sickness to go himself, he sent forward 
an expedition under Captain Keymis to’ enter the Orinoco and 
take possession of the mines. Five companies of fifty men each, 
in five shallops, composed the expedition, Raleigh with the re- 
mainder of his vessels repairing to Trinidad to await the result. 

Since Raleigh’s former expedition the Spaniards had made a 
settlement upon the main land, and founded a town te which they 
gave the name of St. Thomas. The governor resided there, and 
there were in all about five hundred inhabitants. On the twelfth 
of January the English flotilla reached a part of the river twelve 
leagues from St. Thomas, and an Indian fisherman carried the 
alarm to that place. The governor, Palameque, mustered imme- 
diately the little force which he had at hand. This consisted of 
fifty-seven men only. Messengers were sent to summon those 
men who were at their farms, and two horsemen were sent out to 
watch the invaders’ movements. 

At eleven in the forenoon the vessels anchored about a league 
from the town. The men landed, and the scouts hastened back with 
the intelligence. A Spanish officer with ten men was placed in am- 
bush near the city. As soon as he was informed of the direction 
which the English were taking, he cut a match-cord in pieces, 
which he lighted at dark and placed at intervals where they might 
deceive the invaders, by presenting the appearance of a greater 
force. The first discharge was from two pieces of cannon against 
the boats. The Spaniard with his little band then opened his fire 
upon the troops, and kept it up from the bushes as he retired be- 
fore them. This skirmishing continued about an hour and a half 
till he had fallen back to the place where the governor and his people 
were drawn up at the entrance of the city,to make a stand. It 
was now nine at night. Raleigh says, in his account of the action, 
that some of the English, at the first charge, began to pause and 
recoil shamefully ; whereupon his son, not tarrying for any mus- 
keteers, ran up at the head of a company of pikemen, and received 
ashot wound. Pressing then upon a Spanish captain with his 
sword, the Spaniard taking the small end of his musket in his 
hand, struck him on the head with the stock and felled him. His 
last words were, “ Lord have mercy upon me, and prosper the en- 
terprise,” and his death was instantly avenged by his sergeant, 
who thrust the Spaniard through with his halbert. In the heat 
of the fight and in the confusion which the darkness occasioned, 
the Spanish commander was separated from his people and slain. 
The Spaniards however had the advantage of knowing the ground, 
and betaking themselves to the houses, they fired from them on 
the English and killed many, till the assailants set fire to the 
houses, thus depriving themselves of that booty which was their 
main object. The English were now masters of the place, the 
remainder of the defendants, with the women and children, under 
the command of Grados, the officer who had deported himself so 
well in the first ambush, effecting their escape across the river. 
Grados stationed them at a place, about ten miles distant from the 
town, where a few slight huts were erected for the women and 
children. 

The captors searched in vain for gold in the city. But they 
had an idea that there was a rich gold mine a short distance up 
the river. Accordingly two launches, with twenty or thirty men 
in each, were dispatched up the Orinoco. They came to the 
mouth of the creek which led to the place where Grados had hut- 
ted the women and children, and the largest of the launches was 
about to enter, when Grados, who had posted nine of the invalids 
in ambush there, with about as many Indian bowmen, fired upon 
them so unexpectedly and with such good aim, that only one of 
the crew is said to have escaped unhurt. The other launch also 
suffered some loss. Three days after, three launches were sent 
to take vengeance for this defeat; but Grados had removed his 
charge some two leagues into the country, and these vessels went 
up the river about a hundred leagues, treating with the Indians, 
to whom they made presents and larger promises, and after 
eighteen or twenty days returned, having effected nothing of 
importance. 

The English had now been four weeks in the city, annoyed by 
the Spaniards and Indians, and losing many of their men, cut off 
in their foraging excursions by ambushes. After the unsuccessful 
attempt to discover the mine, no further effort was made for that 
purpose, Kevmis alleging in his excuse that “the Spaniards, be- 
ing gone off in a whole body lay in the woods between the mine 
and us, and it was impossible except they had been beaten out of 
the country to pass up the woods and craggy hills without the loss 
of the commanders, without whom the rest would easily be cut to 
pieces.” The English accordingly retreated from the city, setting 
fire to the few houses that remained, and promising the Indians, 
as they went, that they would return next year, and complete the 
destruction of the Spaniards. 

Raleigh was by no means satisfied with Keymis’s excuses for 
his failure to discover the mine, and reproached him with so much 
severity that Keymis after the interview, retired to his cabin and 
shot himself through the heart. 

When Raleigh arrived in England he found that the tidings of 
his attack on the Spaniards, and the utter failure of his expedition, 
had reached there before him. The Spanish ambassador was 
clamorous for punishment on what he called a piratical proceed- 
ing ; and the king and the nation who might have pardoned a 
successful adventurer had no indulgence to extend to one so much 
the reverse. Finding a proclamation had been issued for his ar- 
rest, Raleigh endeavored to escape to France, but was taken in 
the attempt, and committed close prisoner to the Tower. He had 
powerful friends, and strong efforts were made to save his life; 
but all availed not, and on the twenty-ninth of October, 1618, four 
months after his arrival, he was beheaded on the scaffold. 

The fate of Raleigh caused a great sensation at the time, and 
has not yet ceased to excite emotion. The poet Thomson in his 


“Summer” finely alludes to the various circumstances of his 
history, which we have briefly recorded : 


The numerous worthies of the ‘ Maiden reign?’ 
In Raleigh mark their every glory mixed ; 
Raleigh, the scourge of Spain, whose breast with all 
The sage, the patriot and the hero burned ; 
Nor sunk his vigor when a coward reign 
The warrior fettered, and at last resigned 
To glut the vengeance of a vanquished foe. 
Then active still and unrestrained, his mind 
Explored the vast extent of ages past -_ 
And with his prison hours enriched the world ; 
Yet found no times in all the long research 
So glorious or so base as those he proved, 
In which he conquered and in which he bied.” 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past ; 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


OCTOBER TWENTY-SECOND. 
1789.—Silas Deane, a Revolutionary diplomatist, died in Eng- 
land, in distress. 
1814.—The French press shackled by the restored Bourbons. 
1846.—Steamship “ Great Britain” ran aground and was 
wrecked. 
OCTOBER TWENTY-THIRD. 
1750.—Gen. Thomas Pinckney born at Charleston, 8. C. 
1758.—Gen. Philip Schuyler born at Albany, N. Y. 
1773.—Lord Jeffrey, reviewer and jurist, born at Edinburgh. 
1812.—Mallet’s conspiracy against Napoleon discovered. 
1844.—60 lives lost by the explosion of the “ Lucy Walker,” 
on the Mississippi. 

OCTOBER TWENTY-FOURTH. 
1621.—First French child born at Quebec christened. 
1812.—Desperate retreating conflict between the Freach and 

Russians. 
1838.—Joseph Lancaster, English friend of education, died at 
New York. 
1842.—Destructive storm on the island of Madeira. 
1844.—John De Camp, Washington’s express rider, died at 
New York, aged 84. 
OCTOBER TWENTY-FIFTH. 
1415.—English and French fought at Agincourt. 
1760.—George II. of Great Britain died. 
1795.—J. P. Kennedy, author and statesman, born at Baltimore. 
1812.—“ Macedonian” captured by the “ United States,” Capt. 
Decatur. 
1848.—Cochituate Water Celebration at Boston. 
OCTOBER TWENTY-SIXTH. 
1806.—Napoleon’s triumphant entry into Berlin. 
1813.—Americans repulsed at Chateaugay, Canada. 
1845.—The Dominicans captured Laxaron fortress, Hayti. 
1846.—Tobasco bombarded by Commodore Perry. 

OCTOBER TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
1789.—Washington honored by Harvard College, Cambridge. 
1795.—Treaty between United States and Spain, bounding 

Florida. 
1848.—Vienna besieged and taken by the Imperialists. 
1851.—Smith O’Brien meeting at Faneuil Hall, Boston. 


OCTOBER TWENTY-EIGHTH. 
900.—Alfred the Great, of England, died. 

1704.—John Locke, Christian philosopher, died, aged 72. 

1805.—Massena defeated the Austrians at Verona. 

1818.—Mrs. John Adams died, aged 74. 

1838.—700 armed Mormons surrender to 3000 Missouri militia 
men. 
1844.—Queen Victoria opened the new Royal Exchange, 
London. 


LADIES RIDING SIDEWAYS. 


The honor of the introduction of ladies riding sideways in Eng- 
land, is attributed to Anna of Bohemia, consort of Richard II. 
She it was (according to Stowe) that originally showed the wo- 
men of this country lew gracefully and convenently they might 
ride on horseback sideways. Another old historian, enumerating 
the new fashions of Richard the Second’s reign, observes : “‘ Like- 
wise noble ladies then used high heads, and corsets, and robes 
with long trains, and seats on side saddles on their horses, by the 
example of the respectable Queen Anna, daughter of the King 
of Bavaria, who first introduced the custom into the +5 swag 
for before, women of every rank rode as men.” In the beauti- 
ful illustrative picture of Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims, Stot- 
hard appears to have committed an anachronism in placing the 
most conspicuous female character of his fine composition side- 
ways on her steed. That the lady should have been depicted 
riding in the male fashion, might, it strikes us, have been in- 
fer; without any historical research on the subject, from the 
poet’s describing her as having on her feet, “a pair of spurres- 
sharpe.”—London Globe. 


THE SOCIAL CHARACTER OF INDUSTRY. 


Industry is essentially social. No man can improve either him- 
self or his neighbor, without neighborly help, and to better the 
world is to set the world to work together. Every useful inven- 
tion has been carried out and perfected by the co-operation of 
many minds, or by the successive applications of varied genius to 
the same object age after age. e mechanic must aid the phi- 
losopher, or he must stand still in bis demonstrations ; and the 
philosopher must aid the mechanic, or he will work and work 
without wisdom. ‘The astronomer’ needs the telescope, and the 
chemist his material and apparatus. The sciences hang on the 
arts, and the arts on the sciences. But without the philosophy from « 
heaven, neither art nor science would look off the earth, and in- 
dustry would die a natural death and rise no more ; for religion 


alonc is the living spirit of human sociality and power.—Z xchange. 
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The stars are softiy beaming, 
Beaming from above ; 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Physicians rarely take medicine, lawyers seldom go to law, and 
ministers steer clear of other parsons’ churches. Editors, however, 
read all the papers they can get hold of. Enough said. —— The 
performances of a new repeating pistol, patented by Messrs. Dean 
and Adams, were tested recently at Woolwich, England, when 
one thousand successive shots were fired from one barrel, without 
cleaning, oiling or otherwise regulating, until the whole serics was 
completed, and without a single missfire or the slightest derange- 
ment. ——— A man near Worcester, Mass., having a house, but not 
ground enough for a garden, contrives to grow pumpkins upon the 
roof of his house. —— The new bridge to Cambridge will be a 
model avenue. It will cost about one hundred thousand dollars ; 
the accumulated fund for its payment was sixty thousand dollars. 
It is supposed that in four years the bridge between Boston and 
Cambridge will be free. —— The product of wheat in Dodge coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, this year, amounts to 1,000,000 bushels. —— There 
is a large and fertile space in every life, in which might be planted 
the oaks and fruit-trees of enlightened principle and virtuous hab- 
it, which, growing up, would yield to our old age an enjoyment, a 
glory and a shade. —— Of the one hundred and thirty thousand 
paupers in the United States, sixty-eight thousand are foreigners, 
and sixty-six thousand natives. —— The Portsmouth, Va., Globe 
understands that the Messrs. Willard intend removing the present 
building at Old Point Comfort and erecting a magnificent hotel on 
its site, which will be ready by the next season. ——— The Boston 
Transcript has the following paragraph, addressed to the curious 
in genealogy: “If you have no distinct idea of your ancestors, 
their habits, character, principles and occupations, get nominated 
for some prominent office, and the opposite prints will give you 
your genealogy to the furthest remove. They will tell you what 
your great grandfather preferred for dinner.”” —— The Dubuque 
Herald, noticing that the codfishery of Massachusetts is produc- 
tive this season, wants dealers in the article to send the commod- 
ity out west. —— Mr. Simeon Hicks, of Sunderland, Vermont, 
the only survivor of the battle of Bennington, was ninety-nine 
years old on the 22d of August. For the last two years he has 
slept twenty-two out of the twenty-four hours of the day, requir- 
ing to be roused for meals. A copious shower of salt water 
lately astonished the people of Salem, Ill. It was seasonable, at 
least. —— The citizens of Rome, Ga., with a few individual ex- 
ceptions, have signed a petition praying the council to tax city 
property sufficient to raise the amount of $100,000 for the con- 
struction of a railroad to the Alabama line, in the direction of 
Jacksonville, Ala. —— The number of bushels of grain consumed 
in the distilleries of the United States in a year counts up to sev- 
entecn millions. This waste ef grain is lamentable, but the othcr 
attending evils are far more to be dreaded. ——In Savannah, 
lately, the last blood kin of George Whitefield, the eminent divine, 
who came out with Oglethorpe, “ was followed from a garret to 
the grave.”” —— A rash and somewhat deluded young man has 
threatened to apply the Maine Law to his sweetheart, she intoxi- 
cates him so! Perhaps the marriage law would be more effec- 
tual. —— A Mr. Blaxton has two bets—one for $4000 and another 
for $500—that he would ride from San Francisco to Independence, 
Missouri, in twelve days. He is to perform the first three hun- 
dred miles of the journey with a horse and buggy. —— A slave 
belonging to Dr. Mercer, of New Orleans, fell out of a window in 
the fifth story of Julien’s hotel, New York, and dashed the life 
out of him. He had retired drunk. ——— A drunken man, named 
Welch was killed by falling into a well at DeKalb, Kemper coun- 
ty, Miss., on Tuesday the 13th of October. —— Professor Morse 
is said to have discovered the skeleton of a mastodon, near 
Poughkeepsie, and is now at work excavating it. It is spoken of 
as the most perfect specimen ever yet found. The bones are par- 
tially petrified. —— John N. Genin, who purchased the first Jenny 
Lind ticket in this country, has been nominated as an independent 
candidate for the mayoralty of Gotham. Samuel Head, an 
old gentleman, seventy-two years of age, while at work in a mill 
at Hookset, N. H., fell upon a saw and was so badly injurcd that 
he died in a short time. ——On the third of July last, as Mr. 
Madison White, a former citizen of Calais, Me., was crossing the 
plains from Texas to California, with a drove of cattle, he was 
shot with arrows by the Indians, and died in a few hours. 


ComPEnsaTION For THe Summer’s Drovent.—We have 
no doubt that the long continued drought will result in the utter 
extermination of myriads of insects, worms, animalcule, etc., 
throughout extensive sections of the Union, which have hitherto 
proved highly detrimental to our valuable crops. A Southern 
paper says that the joint worm has been annihilated in many 
wheat fields, having become dried to powder before arriving at 
maturity and shedding their pestiferous brood for another season’s 
ravages. This is one way that our farmers may be compcnsated 
for their crops. 


Tas Wortp’s Crock Maxers.—We see it stated that Con- 
necticut alone has twenty-eight manufactories, with a capital of 
over $1,000,000, and turns out annually near 1,000,000 of clocks. 


England takes one-fourth of these clocks. The Yankees beat all 
nations on time-pieces. 


Giap To Hu 1r!—A private letter from Laporte, Ind., 
says there seems to be no end to the wheat and corn crops of 
that vicinity—that it has not been injured by tho drought, and 
that they are sending eastward 60,000 bushels a day. 


A coop Ixvestuent.—Judging from the high cost of pro- 
visions, shares that pay the greatest dividend are 
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ROOM COMPANION. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The amount of emigration from Virginia, this fall to the North- 
Western States, is said to be very great. 

A few days since, a man crossed the Mississippi, at the town 
of Chester, Ill., by swimming, for the sake of saving five cents 
ferriage ! 

The New York Mirror says that half the people who burn an- 
thracite coal, waste half its heating power. By burning it too fast, 
a great portion of the heat escapes, and especially by kindling it 
too rapidly, there is enormous waste. 

The rains have so improved the pastures that there is little dan- 

r of the farmers making much of a drain upon their winter stock 
or fall feed. Exchanges from all sections speak encouragingly of 
the prospects of the late crops. 

The old Lutheran church in Winchester, Va., lately destroyed 
by fire, was built in the year 1764. It was occupied during the 
revolution by British Hessian prisoners, and was one of the old 
relics which everybody desired to see preserved 

During the height of the yellow fever at Savannah, a standing 
order was sent by the mayor to Macon, for five hundred loaves of 
bread per day, as a business transaction, but Macon supplied the 
bread, repudiated the business transaction, and utterly refused all 
payment. 

Samuel Jones, of Somerset county, Maryland, has made this 
year $1800 from his farm of seventy acres. Amongst his receipts 
were $180 for rose water, mint water and peach water, and $200 
from ice, strawberries, butter, milk, cream and soap. His wheat 
crop realized $593 : his corn $350, and his potatoes $200. 

The Philadelphia North American says that on Tuesday the 
3d inst., between twenty and thirty calves were placed on a car at 
Pottsville, for the purpose of being brought to Philadelphia. 
The crowded car was shut up closely, and was not opened again 
till Wednesday morning, when the whole of the animals were 
found dead. 

A new railroad watchman on the Columbus and Zenia road the 
other night, growing sleepy, thought he would take a nap, and to 
make sure of hearing the train when it should come along, he 
laid his head on the rail. Failing to hear the cars, he was struck 
by the cowcatcher in such a manner as to be thrown off the track, 
and nearly killed. 

A number of foreigners, it is said, are returning to Ea- 
rope. Since the first of last August, the whole number of emi- 
grants who have left New York is estimated at six thousand, or 
between ten and fifteen per cent. on the total amount of emigra- 
tion into this country during the same time. Emigration, partic- 
ularly from Ireland, is rapidly decreasing. 

The new counterfeit quarter dollars which have been recently 
put in circulation, are said to be made of zine or other bright 
metal so as to resemble exactly the genuine coin, in shape and 
size, and then galvanized with pure silver. They are dated 1853, 
are ten grains lighter than the genuine, and are so brittle that 
they may readily be broken by a blow from a hammer. 

The oldest church now existing in the United States, is one 
near Smithfield, Isle of Wight county, Va. It was built in the 
reign of Charles I.,between the years 1630 and 1685. The bricks, 
lime and timber were imported from England. The timber is 
English oak, and was framed in England. The structure is of 
brick, erected in the most substantial manner. The mortar has 
become so hardened that it will strike fire in collision with steel. 


Foreign Items. 


Statistics show that France manufactures 700,000,000 friction ; 


matches per day. 
A large number of the inhabitants of the Dutch province Zee- 
land are preparing to emigrate to the United States. 


The average weight of the mails despatched from London every 
evening is between fourteen and fifteen tons. The newspapers 
and the bags weigh twelve tons five hundred weight. 


The English rs are severe upon the Sisters of Charity at 
Eldad, who recently inflicted the penance of describing a cross on 
the floor with the tongue, which is said to be a most cruel chas- 
tisement. 


Letters from Paris say that at Dieppe, the last summer, all the 
equipages, of nobility and others, were eclipsed by the four-horse 
tura-out of the American families Corbyn and Ridgway, from Phil- 
adelphia. 

The strect sweepers in aristocratic Belgravia, the lordly region 
of London, have organized themselves into an independent bod y; 
and permit no one to wield the broom in that region without the 
sanction of the “ trustees.” 


A regular manufacture of Egyptian antiquities goes on at Bir- 
mingham. They are exported to the banks of the Nile, and sold 
at a profit by the Arabs to incautious travellers. Malay Kreeses 
are also manufactured, which are sold as the “genuine article ” to 
the unwary voyager at Pinang, Malacca, and Singapore. 

The orphan children of Mr. and Mrs. Macsweeney recovered 
$25,000 damages against the Irish Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company, in an assize court lately, for the loss of their 
parents. The same company have been already mulcted to the 
extent of about $400,000 on account of this one accident. __ 

A large number of persons in South Wales have left, and oth- 
ers are still preparing to follow, for the Mormonite settlements in 
North America. These ms are principally from the counties 
of Carmarthen and Glamorgan, and many have given up a com- 
fortable home and subsistence, in order to seek their paradise on 
the banks of the Salt Lake. 

A Windsor correspondent of the London papers writes that, for 
some time past, workmen have been employed in decorating and 
fitting up the apartments at Windsor Castle, occupied ten years 
ago by the emperor of all the Russias, for the reception of Napo- 
leon III., emperor of the French, who, it is said, will arrive in 
England, on a visit to her majesty, shortly before Christmas. 

The late Mrs. Wilson, of London, who lately died of cholera, 
has left £30,000 to the poor of Belfast, Ireland, her native town. 
The interest of the sum above mentioned is to be allocated at the 
rate of seven shillings a week to poor widows above the age of 
sixty. Mrs. Wilson has also bequeathed £5000 to the institution 
for the deaf and dumb and the blind, and £20,000 to charitable 
institutions in London. 


The king of Bavaria has decreed that no children aged less 
than ten years at least, and who have not received elementary re- 


ligious instruction, shall be employed in factories ; they shall not |_ 


be occupied more than nine hours a day, and that of them three 
shall be passed at school ; that the children shall be continually 
under surveillance ; and that, if possible, the two sexes shall be 
kept separate. 


= 


Sands of Gold. 


---. Dislike what deserves it, but never hate ; for that is of the 
nature of malice, which is applied to persons, not things —Pen. 

.«+. Whether young or old, think it neither too soon, nor too 
late, to turn over the leaves of your past life ; and consider what 
you would do, if what you have done were to be done again.—Pen. 

.... It is harder to avoid censure than to gain applause ; for 
this may be done by one great or wise action in anage. But toes- 
cape censure, @ man must pass his whole life without saying or 
doing one ill or foolish thing.—Hume. 

.-.. The common people are but ill judges of a man’s merita ; 
they are slaves to fame, and their eyes are dazzled with the pomp 
of titles and large retinue. No wonder, then, that they bestow 
their honors on those who least deserve thent!—Horace. 

.... A virtuous and well disposed person is like good metal— 
the more he is fired, the more he is fined ; the more he is opposed, 
the more he is approved. Wrongs may well try him, and touch 
him, but they cannot imprint on him any false stamp.—Richelieu. 

..-. The most tolerable sort of revenge is for those wrongs 


which there is no law to remedy. But then let a man take heed, 


that the revenge be such as there is no law to punish; cise a 
man’s enemy is still beforehand, and is two for one.—Lord Bacon. 


-++. Some le are all quality; you would think they were 
made up of nothing but title and genealogy. The stamp of dig- 
nity de in them the very character of humanity ; and trans- 

rts them to such a degree of hau;htiness, that they reckon it 

low themselves to exercise either€$o0d nature or good manners. 
—L’ Estrange. 


Joker's Budget. 


A chap in Detroit has invented a machine to make haste. 

are managed queerly in California. After 
burying the defunct, the band returns and serenades the widow. 
Hood gives a graphic picture of an irritable man thus :—“ He 
lies like a hedgehog ae up the wrong way, tormenting himself 
with his prickles.” 

One of the best looking girls in the Troy Seminary is a red- 
haired girl of Vermont. Out of compliment to her hair, they call 
her the “ torch of love.” 


A veritable entry made by the B. 8. of a Division of the Sons 
of Temperance read thus :—“ Arter gwine through the yewzel 
fawms, there was a colleckshin taken ap, but nothin’ was paid in.” 

“Do you really believe, Dr. Johnson,” said a Litchfield lady, 
“in the dead walking after death ?’—‘ Madam,” said Johnson, 
“3 have no doubt on the subject; I have heard the ‘ Dead March 
in Saal.’” 

A little prattler, who had been brought up on the Graham sys- 
tem, asked what she should have to eat when she went to heaven. 
“The bread of life, my dear,” was the reply. ‘ Will there be 
any buiter on it, ma?” was the quick retort. 

One day, Henderson, the actor, met Dr. Johnson in Bolt-court, 
and being introduced to him, the conversation turned on dramatic 
subjects. Henderson asked the doctor’s opinion of Mr. Reed’s 
“ Dido,” and of its author. “Sir,” said Johnson, “I never did 
the man an injury, yet he would read his tragedy to me!” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


Wo have Volumes I., IT., II., IV., V. and VI. of the Prcroxiat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; Gag on and most attractive 
parior ornaments in the shape of a series of ks of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery im all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in shor?, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Resides the mang illustrations, they embrace in their pages s vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with « eurrent news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at 93 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION: 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and tie s, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In oelitien, end ap sectarian 
Questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 
A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
ted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and tof the general reader. An unrivalled 
of contributors are engaged, and every department is under the most 
Snisbed and perfect system that ean suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPER, 


the presen’ circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gugason’s PicroRiaL. 
The Piac is printed on fine white paper, with new and beantiful type, and 


contains 1240 square being « large weekly paper of eight super-royai 
quarto pages. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IV ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year, ....- PTT TTT @ 


One copy of Tax FLAG oF ovr Uston, and one copy of Picroru, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 
(>> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


ee The Frac can be obtained at any of tha nevespaper depots in tha United 

States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 
F. GLEASON, 


or axp Sragers, Bostox, Muss. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


A.C BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Syca:ore Streets, 
J. Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

ARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streots, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
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8. FRENCH, 121 Nassan Street, New York 
A_WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


NEBRASKA. 

From the first number of the Nebraska Palla- 
dium we take the following notice of that coun- 
. “That portion of Nebraska in which the 
Indian titles have been extinguished, and is now 
nm for settlement, is equal in extent to the 
six New England States, and is situated imme- 
diately west of the States of Iowa, Missouri and 
the territory of Minnesota, having a front of 
five hund miles on the Missouri river, and 
divided by the great Nebraska, which has its 
source in the South Pass of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and flowing east, discharges its waters into 
the Missouri, at 41 degrees 13 minutes north lat- 
itade. It is a large and bold stream, from half a 


mile to a mile or thore in width—has a strong 


THE WREATH OF FLOWERS. 
Ye sweet Italian maids ! 
Twine roses mid the braids, 
Or the rich tresses, of your flowing hair ; 
Silver and gold and gems 
Could form no diadems 
So beautiful as these upon your foreheads fair. 
In your delicious land, 
Where Nature’s joyous hand 
Scatters all bounty in profuse excess, 
Well do the fragrant flowers, 
Ye maidens of the bowers ! 
Interpret and adorn your kindred loveliness. 


seasons of the year 
@ sufficiency of wa- 
ter for light draught 
steamers, for a dis- 
tance of from five 
hundred to a thous- 
and miles. Accord- 


ing to the statement 


of experienced navi- 
tors on the stream, 
it is better for navi- 
gation than the Mis- 
sourt was 
five years ago ; with- 
in that time both of 
these mighty rivers 
have undergone re- 
markable changes, 
which are highly fa- 
Theit 
cial pu . ir 
waters have concen- 
trated into narrower 
and deeper channels, 
and the change is 
still progressing, and 
will continue to in- 
crease with the in- 
crease of 
entil navigation wi 
easy, safe and 
consequently cheap. 
In addition to the 
commercial facilities 
afferded by these 
magnificent rivers, 
thero are numerous 
ethers of less mrg- 
nitude, suitable for 
keel boats, fats, rafts 
and other light craft, 
dividing the country 
in various directions, 
in such a way as to 
bring their advan- 
tages within conv n- 
ient distance for eve- 
ry settler. The fice 
of the country p:e- 
sents a rich varity : 
of plateaus and gi n- : 
tle undulations, ex- ‘ 
tending in every di- 
rection as far as the 
eye can reach, being 
sufficiently rolfing to 
promote drainage, 
with a vast nembcr 
of small streams of 
élear water, 
running in all digec- 
tions, and affording 
a better supply. for 
the purposes of life 
than can be found in 
any other part. of 
the Mississippi val- 
ley. These streams 
are all. made from 
springs of the purest 
and best waters, and 
many neighhor- 
hoods are so numer- 
ous that each farm 
of one hundred and 
‘sixty acres may have 
one or more of them 
sufficiently large to 
the wants 


valid, es any unimproved place to found in 


But still a sadness wakes, 
7 Amid the charm, and takes 
A form of sympathy for these so young, 
. Who are too like the flower 


In all their natural dower— 
Tender as opening buds hidden the leaves among ; 


Too like the flower in charm, 
To ’scape the flow’ret’s harm, 
Deep admiration lasting but a day ; 
Ever in Fancy’s view, 
The buds of fairest hue 
Are first to be desired, enjoyed, and cast away. 


= 
THE ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE. 

The principal portion of the coal used in the 
United States for domestic pu is brought 
from Pennsylvania. This or 
hard, and the onl large deposites of this 
of coal of a quality, in the United States, 
so far as is known, are found in that region. An- 
thracite coal exists in Rhede Island and Massa- 
chusetts, but it is much less combustible than that 
of Pennsylvania. The remainder of the vast 
coal ficlds which are in our coun comprise 
coal which is more or less elle won is more 

commonly used in this country for generati 
steam than for domestic purposes. It is similar, 
however, to the English coal, and could be as 
readily burned in grates suitable for it. 
coal 


pass 
westward towards 


the Mississippi, 


where, as well as: on 


the Pacific shores ,the 


quantity of bi 


THE’ WREATH OF FLOWERS, 


And yet I know nofiwhy 
The monitory sigh 
Steals to my lips unbidden, when I see 
Such youthful maidens bring 
The blossoms of the spring 


Giful scenery, the fashionable, the gay oF 


Most natural and meet, 

Most beautiful and sweet, 
The act and actors—both are redolent 

Of grace and young delight, 


And fancies pure and bright, [cent. 


And all the opening dreams of fond heart; inno- 


Yet, sweet Italian maids! 
Twine roscs in the braids, 
Or the loose tresses, of your flowing locks ; 
Enjoy your sunny clime, 
And live your happy prime, _[shocks. 


Alien to fears like these and all Misfortune’s 


- Fair as the roses, bloom 
In beauty and perfume— 
By the rude spoiler’s hand unplucked, unknown. 
Bads of the human tree ! 
So artless and e¢ free, 
No rose’s fate be yours, but all its charms alone. 


is equal to that in 
English sea 

From a very full 
and elaborate statis- 
tical report on the 
iron and coal ot 


Pennsylvania, pre- 
Dr. Charles 
. Wetherell, dnd 
published in a valn- 
able work entitled 
“ Science and Mech- 
anism illustrated by 
examples in the Néw 
York Exhibition— 
1853—4,” we learn 
that there are in the 
first anthracite coal 
field, Schuylkill 
county, whose out- 
lets are at Mount 
Schuylkill 
Haven, and © Port 
Clinton, one hun- 
dred and eleven col- 
lierics, of which 
fifty-eight are red 
ash and fifty-three 
white ash. Sixty- 
two of these collicr- 
ies are working 
coal out above water 
level and forty-nine 
tof the, 
ash collieries shipped 
during the year 1852, 
776,675 tons, and 
forty white ash col- 
lieries shipped 1 ,520,- 
744 tons, making a 
total of 2,297,419 
tons. This is not 
the whole amount of 
coal ship from 
this field during the 
year 1852, as there 
+ -were collieries in op- 
eration during that 
year that were not 
working when this 
oon was prepared. 
was shipped 
from this it 


cluding the Little 
Schuylkill district, 
via the Reading Rail- 
road, 1,650,912 t 
and via Schuylk 
Canal 800,038 tons, 
making a total of 


jon, im- 


: vidual capital invest- 
ed in the coal. business in this region, is $3,462,- 
000. This amount docs not include that invest- 
ed by the land-owners, which is also very yo 
The thickest vein worked is thirty feet and ¢ 
smallest two feet. The other principal anthra- 
cite coal field is on the Lehigh river, and the pro- 
duce is conveyed to market by the Lehigh navi- 
— and Pennsylvania 1. The mines ia 
is district are worked like an open quarry on 
the slope of a mountain, and the coal is conve 
by a self-acting,. railroad for sight miles down a 
declivity from one hundred to one hundred and 
oar fe per mile, terminating at the capal. The 
thickness of the beds of coal iy this pegian js e9- 
timated at twenty-nine feet, ing at least 
60,000 tons to the acre.— . 


™ 
| 
current, smooth and 
sand bed tan- _  LLLh 
tial banks, free from 
difference in the 
is caused by the 
which. some _por- 
== — — the bitumen has been 
= = WO men in coal increas- 
lime. Occasionall The amount of indi- 
may be seen a 
phur or chalybeate spring, which is supposed to 
contain medical virtues —_ to ‘the waters at 
the fashionable resorts in Eastern States. In 
‘ the immediate vicinity of Belleview, may be seen 
several of a superior quality, and so located as 
to offer a strong inducement to the lover of beau- 
i, cp strung! - 
nated with of 
the carbonate of iron to give it a dark brown | 
color, and is from three to ten feet deep, with a 
rich subsoil, underlaid with a red granular 4 
from sty to hundred feet thick. This soil ee 
ot to any in the West. eee 
J 


